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The Argento Byzantine B races isan eee Eee 
impeccable work of art with a price 7 
unmatched by any in its class. 






Dp Vinci's Mona Lisa, David by Michelangelo, Madame Butterfly by Puccini. Italy has produced 
some of the world’s greatest masterpieces. And, it's no secret it is the epicenter of the best 
metalworking on earth. Which is why we sought out one of the best artisans to ever melt precious metals 
to create yet another great Italian masterpiece. For over two decades, Fabio Aguti has pursued his passion 
for making jewelry of great beauty inspired by the Tuscan countryside. The Argento Bracelet is his latest 
masterpiece. And, you can own it for under $40! 


Each bracelet is meticulously made by hand from pure sterling silver and celebrates the traditional woven Byzantine 
design— an intricate array of woven links that forms a flexible and elegant drape. Passing the test of time and 
surpassing the definition of beauty, the Argento Byzantine Bracelet is perfect for the lady who appreciates fine art. 
And, priced for those who appreciate a fine value. 


The difference between priceless & overpriced. While shopping for bracelets, | spotted a 7” woven sterling silver 
Byzantine bracelet with a big designer name for $250. Ridiculous. It wasn’t Italian made. It wasn’t near as nice. 
High-end design shouldnt carry a high price just because of a big name designer name up-charge. 


No questions asked, 30- -day money back guarantee. We want you glowing with satisfaction. 


Masterpiece, not mass produced. Because each bracelet is handmade in Italy— taking months to create— we 
only have a select number available. Don't miss this opportunity to own a piece of impeccable Italian-made jewelry 






ie) _* amazing price. Call today! Wy, 
Ze z ~*~ 4, ZA ey 
a Ze ‘Made in Arezzo, Italy * .925 sterling silver * 7.5" bracelet; lobster clasp Be WE ae 


The classic Byzante# 
chain pattern has stood 
the test of time for over 
2,500 aes 
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Stunningly well-priced at $39 + S&P 
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“She loves it and 


ae ee it ‘proudly. EEE, 


Gig ee nae ee 


EZ So 


—— The quality: ity is Filing 
and her friends recognize the 
classy and elegant look.” 
—M.B., Minneapolis, MN 


Call today. There’s never been a better time to let your elegance shine. 1-888-444-5949 


Offer Code: RFJ292-01. You must use the offer code to get our special price. 


1NAtO ~~ 14101 Southcross Drive W., Ste 155, en es a Burnsville, Minnesota 55337 www.raffinatoitaly.com 
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FROM THE EDITOR © 





No matter the time or place, sports fans tove 


to debate. When the question popped up recently about who is the greatest 
athlete of all time, people’s arguments came fast and furious as they scanned 
the past for their favorites. Some said Serena Williams, the American tennis 
champ with a record-setting 23 Grand Slam titles. Others put forth American 
swimmer Michael Phelps, the most decorated modern Olympian with 28 
Olympic medals (23 of them gold). 


There’s just one problem. They and many other popular candidates (like 
Michael Jordan, Simone Biles, Usain Bolt, and Pelé to name a few) all come from 
the very recent past. What about the athletes from the very distant past? If the 


question is sincere about “of all time,” then taking a longer view is necessary. 


Take these two star athletes from 2,000 years ago: the charioteers Flavius 
Scorpus and Gaius Appuleius Diocles. Some quick stats: In his 10-year 
career, Scorpus racked up more than 2,000 victories before dying at age 27. 
After a 24-year racing career, Diocles retired at age 42 with more than 35 
million sesterces in winnings, a sum that historian Peter Struck estimates 
could be worth as much as $15 billion. Scorpus and Diocles are just two of 


history’s many champions, and many more are waiting to be discovered. 


Dry 


Amy Briggs, | Executive Editor 
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Stand in the third-century B.c. . 
funerary complex of Emperor Qin Shi 
Huangdi, near Xi’an, China. i 
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When Sheba Met Solomon 6 

Jewish, Christian, and Muslim traditions all embrace the tale of a wise king In the 13th century Rabban Bar 

meeting his match in a wealthy queen from the ancient land of Sheba, a Sauma made an epic journey 

place that today’s scholars are searching for in Yemen and Ethiopia. trom China to Persia to Europe, an odyssey 
some liken to Marco Polo's, in reverse. 

The Plague of Athens 10 

In the second year of the Peloponnesian War, Athenians thought they had Tulsa’s Black Wall Street was 

found safety within their city walls until a mysterious epidemic began thriving in May 1921, but a white 

killing them in droves and brought about the end of Athens’s Golden Age. mob's violence destroyed the neighborhood, 
leaving an indelible stain on U.S. history. 

An Army for the Afterlife 4 

Qin Shi Huangdi, China’s first emperor, died in 210 B.C., but his Napoleon draws his last breath in 

magnificent funerary complex—complete with a fighting force of an 1828 painting that depicts the 

thousands of life-size terra-cotta warriors— stayed hidden until 1974. hushed moment when the dramatic age 


defined by his ambitions came to an end. 


The Rise of Roman Chariot Racing 


16 

From republic to empire, Rome had a long love-hate relationship with Queen Victoria’s white wedding 

chariot racing. Arenas across Roman lands filled with roaring fans, while cake started a trend that became 

the elite condemned and exploited the passions of the crowd. o~ a tradition, as 19th-century brides imitated 
_ her tiered confection at their own celebrations. 


The Queen’s Favorite Sea Dog 


Francis Drake’s audacious attacks on Spanish lands 
in Europe and around the world made him England’s 
unflappable hero, but his storied career had a darker 
side, including links to the early slave trade. 


90 


The “Laocodn” awed Renaissance 
scholars when it was discovered 
in 1506. The ancient Roman statue's 
naturalism and emotional power inspired 
artists, including Michelangelo. 







FRANCIS DRAKE. 1581 MINIATURE 
BY NICHOLAS HILLIARD 
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A CHARMING TUDOR-STYLE MUSEUM (above) 

stands today on the site of what was once one of 
the grandest Roman villas in Britain. The earliest 
sections of the Chedworth villa in Gloucestershire 
in western England date to the second century A.D. 
iM at=-xee)anle)(=),a=),40y-]alel-\emcebe ton cele)aaicmo) Alas s(-\VereNVala 
the fourth century. A series of Roman-era mosaics 
i7ce)anmaarcney-lualalellkxoW-] arene llaliascacele)ganaelaiceellearcauat= 
date] mental Bedcel0]alelcwa] ale MisKee)\{-14-16 Mo)Vaual-we)ce)ecleluhiic 
structure that can be seen in the image above. The 
2017 discoveries, including the fifth-century mosaic, 
were found in areas along the boundary walls. 

NATIONAL TRUST/JAMES DOBSON 
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Mosaic Discovery Rewrites 


i " = — 9 | o _° oe 
«~ we  RomesLegacyin Britain 
Ched h 
ATLANTIC. "a, Honor A fifth-century mosaic recently found at a Roman villa in England 
ie ue J — Suggests the end of imperial rule did not end prosperity in the region. 


is roughly eight miles 


ome may have fallen 
IN A.D. 476, butits in- 


In Britain there are more 
than 2,000 known Roman 


ceased to be part ofthe empire, 
andthe economy was disrupt- 


a on (known fluence continued to mosaics made during impe- ed. Without wealthy patrons, 
sige = an a be felt across Europe rial rule. Rome’s control of — the art form disappeared. 
ded in the fir i Seoul 
century, By the end far later than some historians Britain ended in A.D. 410, and 
. : ) 4 * F 7 hr + a) = r i oe = a 7. ‘ i717 | , 
of the fourth century, had come to believe. An elabo many historians believedthat Changing the Date 
it had become the rate mosaic fromaRomanvilla Roman artistry disappeared In2017a mosaic discovered at 


second largest Roman 
town in Britain (after 
London), 

Ps MAPS 


4 WAYAIUNE 2071 


in England’s rolling Cotswold 
Hills is rewriting the accept- 
ed narrative of the collapse of 
Roman rule in Britain. 


around the same time. By the 
late fourth century, most Ro- 
man troops were gone. In the 
early fifth century, Britain 


the Chedworth Roman Villa 
in Gloucestershire, England, 
upended this idea. First dis- 
covered in 1864, Chedworth’s 
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“ FLOWERS‘AND KNOTS ARE REVEALED BY 


» THE EXCAVATION OF THE ELABORATE FIFTH- 


villa dates to the second cen- 
tury A.D. It was believed that 
the 2017 discovery was made 
no later than the fourth centu- 
ry, but recent analysis of ani- 
mal bone and charcoal found 
inatrench of the mosaic room 
surprised archaeologists. 
They found that this mo- 
saic was created much later — 
between 424 and 544— after 
Roman rule was over. Martin 
Papworth, the National Trust 
archaeologist overseeing the 
project, verified that this mo- 
Ssaic is the only one from the 
fifth century found in Britain. 
“The creation of anew room 
and the laying of a new floor 
suggests wealth, and a mosa- 
ic industry that continued at 


CENTURY MOSAIC FOUND AT CHEDWORTH 
ROMAN VILLA IN WESTERN ENGLAND. 


NATIONAL TRUST/STEPHEN HAYWOOD 





least another 50 years longer 
than expected,’ Papworth said. 

There is no evidence at 
Chedworth to indicate whothe 
owners were.“'They could have 
been dignitaries, people with 
money, influence, and friends 
in high places,” said Papworth. 


A New Script 
According to the traditional 
narrative, Britons abandoned 
their Roman villas and turned 
to subsistence farming to sur- 
vive when the Roman imperial 
administrative system ended. 
Local fiefdoms filled the void. 
Papworth speculates that 
Chedworth’s geography in 
the Cotswolds shielded it 
from social turmoil, including 


MYSTERY OF 
THE BROKEN GLASS 


HEO F the Chedworth Roman Villa 
enjoyed a luxurious lifestyle, as evidenced by the 
Kinds of artifacts found throughout the site. Many 
were easily identified, but archaeologists needed 
two years to decipher a fragment of colored glass 
found in 2017 (top image below). Nothing else had 
been found like it in England. Experts were able to 
date the glass to around A.D. 200, and eventually 
they matched it to fragments held at the Corning 
Museum of Glass in Corning, New York. The shard, 
adorned with an overlapping fish-scale design, was 
once part of the tail end of a rare hand-blown bottle 
Shaped like a fish, with its open mouth forming 
the aperture of the vessel. This striking item likely 
originated in what is now Ukraine and may have 


held perfume. 





A SHARD OF BLUE-GREEN GLASS (UPPER) FOUND IN 2017 AT THE 
CHEDWORTH ROMAN VILLA IS BELIEVED TO HAVE COME FROM A RARE 
FISH-SHAPED PERFUME BOTTLE (LOWER). 


UPPER: NATIONAL TRUST/ROD KIRKPATRICK/F STOP PRESS 


LOWER: MAGGIE FOOTTIT 


raids from Celtic, Pictish, and 
Scottish tribes. This safety 
allowed the area to maintaina 
higher standard of living years 
after other regions had been 
abandoned. Documentation 
and archaeological evidence 
in general from fifth-century 
Britain is scarce, which makes 
this discovery all the more 
promising. 


Stephen Cosh, an expert 
on Britain’s Roman mosaics, 
said the discovery could be 
the first step in a wider in- 
vestigation: “It will be impor- 
tant to research further sites 
in the region to see whether 
we can demonstrate similar 
refurbishment at other vil- 
las still occupied in the fifth 
century. 
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Rabban Bar Sauma: 
From China to Europe 


In 1287 a Mongolian khan sent a Chinese monk as his ambassador to the rulers of Europe. 
To the joy of historians, Rabban Bar Sauma left a detailed account of his incredible travels. 











Heading 
West 


| ca 1220 


~ Rabban Bar Sauma is 


| born in Zhongdu, China, 
into a family of Nestorian 
— Christians. At age 23 he 

~ will become a monk. 


1275 


~ He sets out with his 


| pupil for Jerusalem. The 
pair stay many years 

in Baghdad, seat of the 

~ Nestorian patriarchate. 


1287 


Arghun, the Mongolian 
khan, sends Bar Sauma 

- to Europe to broker a 

— Christian alliance against 
~ the Muslim Mamluks. 


1294 


| After writing a travelogue 
/ recounting his meetings 
~ with kings and a pope In 
~ Europe, Bar Sauma dies in 
| Baghdad. 


wo travelers from the 13th 

century made remarkable 

journeys. The man who 

headed east, from Europe 

to Asia, became a house- 
hold name, thanks to his travelogue, 
The Travels of Marco Polo. The name 
of the other man is less well known, 
but his accomplishments are just as 
remarkable. Rabban Bar Sauma left 
China in 1275, followed the Silk Road, 
and made his way to Baghdad, Con- 
stantinople, and France, meeting 
khans, kings, and a pope. 

The remarkable Bar Sauma was born 
in Zhongdu, China, in 1220. His an- 
cestors were descendants of the Ui- 
ghurs, a Turkic ethnic group from 
Central Asia. Bar Sauma was brought 
up in the Nestorian faith, a Christian 
denomination that originated in Asia 
Minor (modern-day Turkey) when it 
broke away from the churchin the fifth 
century. Nestorianism took root in 
Persia and then spread east to China. 

“Rabban” is an honorific: In the Se- 
mitic Syriac language in which the 
Nestorian liturgy is written, it means 
“master.” At age 23 Bar Sauma became 
amonk, and he spent most of his adult 
life as ateacher. 


Unlike Marco Polo, who embarked 
on his famous journey when he was 
just 17, Bar Sauma did not begin his 
traveling until middle age. At age 55, 
he decided to visit the holy sites where 
his religion was founded. In the course 
of his extraordinary travels, Bar Sauma 
would later form an unlikely Mongol- 
Christian alliance to seek Europe’s help 
against Muslim armies. 


Silk Road Trip 
Bar Sauma’s initial objective, howev- 
er, Was simply to walk in the Holy Land 
lying in the far west. His pupil Rabban 
Marcos would travel with him. Before 
leaving their homeland, the two sold 
all of their belongings and set out. 
Like Polo, they benefited from 
Genghis Khan’s unification of the ter- 
ritories surrounding the Silk Road. 
They traveled during a period of sta- 
bility historians call Pax Mongolica, 
but it did not mean the journey was 
without perils: The two pilgrims often 
went through deserts to avoid unsa- 
vory encounters on the standard 
route. At one stage, they crossed the 
Taklimakan Desert, where they had to 
scale 60-foot dunes and find shelter 
from turbulent sandstorms. 


Like his father, Arghun Khan was 
sympathetic to Christianity, and he saw in 
Bar Sauma an ideal ambassador to Europe. 


A 1289 LETTER FROM ARGHUN [0 PHILIP IV OF FRANCE, IN WHICH BAR SAUMA IS MENTIONED _ prinGeman/aci 


THE LOST 
MANUSCRIPT 


THE LITTLE knowledge schol- 
ars possessed about Rabban 
Bar Sauma was drawn from a 
K\WAelolele aalelalecu lan alelce)econuarelt 
record his visit there. Then in 
itctsWAr-maat-lalersveralolmlal-Manle)a be 
astery in present-day lran was 
found, which turned out to bea 
dream discovery: a translation 
into Syriac of Bar Sauma’s own 
account of his travels from Chi- 
archeonele|co)o-muraincslanlanmslesiicla 
in the last years of his life. By 
HaldlavcamaatewcleerolO aim iuinenelaal=ii 
aatelaleksvela) olacmal-item lam melaleroya 
and the Vatican that mention 
Bar Sauma, historians were 
able to form a much better 
picture of the experiences of 
dalisuaclaatelaccle)omaecliclicle 
SERMON OF A NESTORIAN PRIEST ON PALM 
STN: V AVENUE CHINRCHOLnT\Te 


(XINJIANG). 7TH-8TH CENTURIES 
NCR] 


From there, the pair the reached the 
oasis of Hotan in western China, after 
which lay Afghanistan’s mountains, 
and then a long slog west through the 
Iranian desert. After two years they 
reached Baghdad, seat of the catholi- 
cos, or patriarch, of the Nestorian 
Church. Bar Sauma and Marcos were 
intent on reaching Jerusalem, but con- 
flict in the Holy Land made that im- 
possible. Instead, the two traveled to 
Armenia and stayed in monasteries 
there before being recalled to Baghdad 
by the Nestorian catholicos, Denha I. 


Founded in the eighth century by 
the Abbasid Muslims, Baghdad had 
been conquered in 1258 by the Mon- 
gols and become part of the Mongol 
Empire. The I/khanate, as the region 
was called, was ruled by an ilkhan, a 
deputy to the Great Khan in China. On 
Bar Sauma’s arrival the ilkhan was 
Abagha, a descendant of Genghis 
Khan. The Mongols had a fearsome 
military reputation, but their rule in 
this period was marked by religious 
tolerance. Abagha, a Buddhist, was 
sympathetic to the Nestorians. 





The catholicos Denha decided to 
send Bar Sauma and his disciple to 
meet Abagha and receive the khan’s 
secular blessing for his ordination as 
patriarch. During the trip, Denha ap- 
pointed Marcos to his first senior po- 
sition in the Nestorian Church. Denha 
planned to send the pair back to China, 
but in 1281 he died. A replacement was 
sought, and Marcos was chosen as the 
new Nestorian patriarch. Marcos as- 
sumed his new role under the name 
Mar Yahballaha III, and his former 
master would continue his travels. 
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THE TOMB OF Clovis I, first king 
of the Franks, in the Basilica of 
Saint-Denis, Paris, which Bar 
Sauma may have visited. 
GuaCc—  - 


Abagha died in 1282, was briefly 
succeeded by his brother, and then, by 
his son, Arghun in 1284. In this period, 
the Egyptian Mamluk Muslims had 
gained control of the Holy Land and 
were posing a military threat to the 
khanate. The ilkhan elected Bar Sauma 


8 MAY/JUNE 2021 





as head of a delegation to Europe to 
convince its leaders to join a military 
campaign against their common ene- 
my. Then in his 60s, Bar Sauma began 
traveling west in 1287 on a new jour- 
ney, with Constantinople as his first 
destination among many. 


receives Geoffrey 
of Langley, sent 
by Edward | of 
England. The 
encounter took 
place partly in 
response to the 
king's meeting 
with Bar Sauma in 
Bordeaux, France. 
BRIDGEMAN/ACI 





Monk on a Mission 

The Byzantine capital made a colossal 
impact on Bar Sauma. It was his first 
time in an entirely Christian city—and 
what a city it was—with its blend of 
Roman and Byzantine splendor. The 
Nestorian pilgrim was dazzled by the 
magnificent sight of Hagia Sophia, 
built seven centuries earlier by Em- 
peror Justinian I. 

From Constantinople he traveled to 
Italy in June 1287. His first stop was 
Rome, where he hoped to convince the 
pope to declare a new crusade to take 
the Holy Land from the Mamluks. 
Pope Honorius IV, however, had just 
died and his successor had not yet 
been chosen. Bar Sauma’s message 
would have to wait, so he made the 
most of his time waiting by visiting 
Rome’s basilicas and the relics of the 
holy figures he had so venerated in 


ORIGINS OF 
NESTORIANISM 


belonged 
to the Christian denomination 
known as Nestorianism. The 
faith is named for Nestorius, 
the patriarch of Constantino- 
ple in the Tifth century who 
believed that the mortal and 
divine natures of Christ were 
separate trom each other. His 
doctrine was rejected at the 
Council of Ephesus in 431, and 
Nestorius’ supporters broke 
away to form their own church. 
Nestorianism grew popular in 
Syria and Persia before spread- 
ing eastward to China. In 635 
the emperor Taizong received a 
Nestorian monk, an encounter 
recorded on the eighth-century 
stela of Xi'an. 
NESTORIAN STELA OF XI'AN (DETAIL), ERECTED 


IN 781. BEILIN MUSEUM, XI'AN 
AKG/ALBUM 


far-off China. After visiting the tomb 
of St. Paul and the Church of St. Peter 
in Chains, he set off to meet the French 
king Philip the Fair. 

Bar Sauma’s quest for ajoint alliance 
was stymied by the fragmentation of 
power in Europe. The French monarch 
was more worried about English con- 
trol of the French region of Aquitaine 
than with the Holy Land. The king 
made only vague promises. Bar Sauma 
used the opportunity to visit Paris, its 
university, and its churches. In his 
writings he mentions a “Great Church 
wherein were the funerary coffers of 
dead kings,” probably referring to the 
Basilica of Saint-Denis. He made no 
mention of the massive Notre Dame 
Cathedral, but historian Morris Rossa- 
bi suggests that he may have been un- 
nerved by it, as Nestorians did not 
venerate Mary as the “mother of god.” 


Bar Sauma completed his round of 
royal visits by presenting himself to 
Edward I of England, then residing in 
Bordeaux. Edward promised him eco- 
nomic and military aid that would 
never materialize. Even so, the en- 
counter impacted Edward: In 1291 he 
sent an envoy, Geoffrey of Langley, on 
a diplomatic mission to the I/khanate. 

In February 1288 anew pope, Nich- 
olas IV, was elected, and Bar Sauma 
immediately set about petitioning 
him. The pontiff entrusted the trav- 
eler with a letter for Arghun Khan, a 
copy of which is kept in the Vatican 
archives. In it, the pope declined the 
alliance owing to the fragility of the 
internal situation in Europe and ex- 
horted the ilkhan to convert to Chris- 
tianity. However, Bar Sauma had 
piqued his curiosity, and the Chinese 
diplomat was allowed to celebrate 





Mass according to Nestorian customs. 
Nicholas IV noted that, apart from the 
language, the Mass celebrated by the 
“ambassador of the Mongols” resem- 
bled those celebrated in the West. 
Rabban Bar Sauma’s long journey 
had come to an end. He headed back 
east and would die in Baghdad in 1294, 
a guest of the patriarch Mar Yahballa- 
ha III, his former novice who had left 
China with him 20 years earlier. As the 
first known traveler from Chinato Eu- 
rope, Bar Sauma must have appreci- 
ated the momentousness of what he 
had seen. To the eternal gratitude of 
historians, he spent his last days in 
Baghdad recording his impressions, 
and a copy of this extraordinary ac- 
count was discovered centuries later. 


—Giorgio Pirazzini 
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The Tulsa Race Massacre: 
One Hundred Years Later 


A white mob destroyed a vibrant Black neighborhood in Tulsa, Oklahoma, in spring 
1921. Nearly erased from history, the massacre Is attracting new attention as the 
United States reckons with one of the worst incidents of racial violence in its history. 


il was booming in the 

United States in the 

19008, and so was Tul- 

sa, Oklahoma. The city 

grew as both the petro- 
leum industry and its residents— Black 
and white—flourished. 

After Oklahoma officially became a 
state in 1907, the legislature soon en- 
acted Jim Crow laws and segregation 
policies; despite these obstacles, Tulsa 
became home to a vibrant 35-square- 
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block neighborhood of Black Americans 
called Greenwood, also known as Black 
Wall Street. Greenwood was an econom- 
ic haven for African Americans, but this 
community was shattered between May 
31 and June 1, 1921, when a white mob 
attacked the district in a horrific event 
known as the Tulsa race massacre. 


Black Boomtown 
Following the Civil War, waves of Afri- 
can Americans left the South to relocate 


to other parts of the United States. In 
1889 Congress made lands available in 
Oklahoma for settlement, and many 
Black people saw this as a major 
opportunity. One of the main architects 
in securing land for Black citizens in 
Oklahoma was O.W. Gurley. 

An entrepreneur and educator who 
grew up in Arkansas, Gurley first moved 
to Oklahoma in 1893 and made his for- 
tune in the town of Perry. The oil boom 
then drew him in 1905 to Tulsa, where 


MILESTONES 


BIRTH OF BLACK WALL STREET 


THE GREENWOOD DISTRICT earned its nickname “Black Wall Street” not because of banking or 
investment enterprises, but because of the many different kinds of successful Black-owned 
businesses within the neighborhood. Greenwood had two newspapers, including the Tulsa Star, 
pool halls, auto repair shops, beauty parlors, grocers, barbershops, and funeral homes. There 
also was a Y.M.C.A., askating rink, a hospital, and a U.S. post office substation. 


BURNED TO THE GROUND 

THE GREENWOOD DISTRICT WAS 
SHAKEN BY THE RACE MASSACRE 
THAT TOOK PLACE BETWEEN 
MAY 31 AND JUNE 1, 1921. 

AMERICAN PHOTO ARCHIVE/ALAMY 
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he acquired 40 acres of landina part of 
town that would be sold to “coloreds 
only.’In this neighborhood surrounding 
Greenwood Avenue and Archer Street, 
Gurley would open several businesses, 
the first of which was a boardinghouse 
that catered to the African Americans 
moving to Tulsa. He expanded his hold- 
ings to three brick apartment buildings 
and five town houses, a grocery 
store, and the Gurley Hotel. He 
started a Masonic Lodge and 
opened an employment agency. 
As Greenwood’s premier en- 
trepreneur, Gurley built a rela- 
tionship with white Tulsa resi- 
dents and was eventually made 
sheriff’s deputy, charged with 
policing the Black population. 
All told, Gurley’s fortune was 
valued at more than $150,000, 
an amount estimated to be worth 
between $2 to 5 million today. 
Between 1910 and 1920, 


we 


=. 


Tulsa’s population grew from roughly 
18,000 to 72,000 people, and the Black 
population swelled from 2,000 to more 
than 9,000 residents in that same time. 
Gurley’s entrepreneurial spirit influ- 
enced many other Greenwood residents 
to start their own businesses within the 
community, whose financial success 
earned it the name “Black Wall Street.” 





John Williams and his wife, Loula, 
built a confectionary store and estab- 
lished the very popular Dreamland The- 
ater. Simon Berry built a private trans- 
portation network composed of Model 
T' Fords and buses that took people all 
over Greenwood and to downtown Tul- 
sa. Berry soon began chartering planes 
for T'ulsa’s increasingly wealthy oilmen. 
One of the wealthiest men 





ON A HIGHWAY 

_* THAT CUTS THROUGH 
TULSA, A MURAL 

# ~=COMMEMORATES 

& BLACK WALL STREET. 
‘ WIN MCNAMEE/GETTY 





in Greenwood (and the entire 
country) at the time was J.B. 
Stradtord. His largest enterprise 
was the Stradford Hotel, which 
was the largest Black-owned 
hotelin the United States at 
the time. It housed 54 suites, 
a gambling hall, dining room, 
saloon, pool hall, and barber- 
shop. Stradford had built his 
hotel to be equal in luxury to 
the finer hotels in white Tulsa, 
and it stood as the monument 
to Greenwood’s rising success, 
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valued at $75,000, or about $2.5 mil- 
lion today. All of this prosperity would 
be wiped out in what is believed to be 
the worst incident of racial violence in 
American history. 


Violence and Devastation 

In spring 1921 racial tensions were run- 
ning high in the highly segregated city. 
On May 30, a19-year-old Black man 


EYEWITNESS ACCOUNT 


LAWYERB.C. FRANKLIN (far right), father of historian 
John Hope Franklin, authored a rare first-person 


named Dick Rowland entered an elevator 
inthe Drexel Building, located on South 
Main Street in downtown Tulsa. The 
young white elevator operator, Sarah 
Page, screamed for reasons unknown 
(the most common explanation is that 
he stepped on her foot or tripped). Row- 
land fled the scene. 

The next day, the Tulsa Tribune pub- 
lished an article titled “Nab Negro for 


account of the Tulsa massacre. He wrote of one 
of his first thoughts in escaping the mayhem: 
“| paused and waited for an opportune time to 
escape. ‘Where oh where Is our splendid fire de- 
partment with its half dozen stations?’ | asked 
myself. ‘Is the city in conspiracy with the mob?’” 


12 MAY/JUNE 2021 
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Attacking Girl in an Elevator” and an 
editorial, “T’o Lynch Negro Tonight.” 
Rowland was arrested and taken to the 
courthouse to be tried. That evening, 
an incensed mob of white people as- 
sembled where Rowland was being held. 

Rumors of lynching began to circu- 
late throughout town and made their 
way to Greenwood. A group of Black 
men, including World War I veterans, 
went to the jail to protect Row- 
land. A struggle broke out asa 
white man tried to disarm one 
ofthem. A shot was fired, and 
chaos broke out. 

Over the next several hours, 
white T'ulsans, some armed by 
city officials and law enforce- 
ment, committed numerous 
acts of violence against T'ul- 
sa’s Black residents. Build- 
ings were set ablaze, and un- 
armed people were shot at in 
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SW-REV.ROBERT TURNER, ; 
_ of Vernon A.M.E.Church#*" 
knéels‘near the excavation site 


at Tulsa's Oaklawn Cemetery”. 
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Recent Finds 


IN 2018 TULSA MAYOR G.|. Bynum 

officially ordered an investigation | + | 2 ene 1921 TS “} 
of allremainingevidencefromthe '™ =a ee ele ‘eiee a ig ‘). . ih 
massacre, including the resting “a of Rx. ae /& =e \ 
places of its victims. After inves- | . 3 ee | “~ 
tigating candidate sites in 2019 
with ground-penetrating radar, 
excavations began in 2020 in an 
area of Tulsa's Oaklawn Cemetery 
near the graves of Reuben Ever- 
ett and Eddie Lockard, the only 
Known marked graves of massa- 
cre victims in the cemetery. As of 
October 2020, archaeologists had 
discovered 12 unmarked coffins 
containing human remains bur- 
ied in Tulsa’s Oaklawn Cemetery. 
More potential locations in Tulsa 
have been identified,and search- 
ing tor the unmarked burials will 


continue as of this writing. 


the streets. The mob’s bloodlust grew 
stronger through the night as rumors 
erew that Blacks were organizing acoun- 
terattack, with reinforcements recruited 
from nearby towns with large African 
American populations. 

As dawn broke on June 1, thousands 
of whites poured into the Greenwood 
District, looting and burning homes 
and businesses over the entire 35-block 
area. Firefighters and law entorcement 
who arrived to help put out fires later 
testified that the mob had threatened 
them with guns and forced them to leave. 
Witnesses reported seeing airplanes 
flying overhead and dropping kerosene 
bombs from above. 

According to Red Cross estimates, 
some 1,256 houses were burned; 215 
others were looted. T'wo newspapers, 
a school, a library, a hospital, churches, 
hotels, stores, and many other Black- 
owned businesses were destroyed or 


damaged in the violence. More than 
300 people died (some estimates claim 
more), while over 10,000 Greenwood 
residents had lost their homes. 

By the time the National Guard ar- 
rived and Governor J.B.A. Robertson had 
declared martial law, shortly before noon 
on June 1, the violence was eftectively 
over. Guardsmen put out fires and de- 
tained many Black Tulsans; by June 2, 
some 6,000 people were under armed 
guard at the local fairgrounds. 

In the aftermath, insurance compa- 
nies refused to pay Black citizens for the 
damages caused by the mob’s events. 
Law enforcement outlawed funerals 
at the time, so most who died in the 
violence were not given proper burials. 

Gurley was not protected by his status 
that night. His hotel, businesses, and 
other properties were reduced to rubble. 
Rumored to have died in the massacre, 
he was later reported to have abandoned 





Greenwood after losing his fortune and 
relocated to Los Angeles. 


Finding a Lost Legacy 

Reports of the Tulsa massacre were 
intentionally omitted from American 
history untilits hundredth anniversary 
neared. Stories of what happened in Tul- 
sa during those 18 hours in 1921 began to 
resurface and generate interest in both 
the successes of Black Wall Street and 
the grief at its destruction. 

In 2018 Tulsa Mayor G.T. Bynum 
began an investigation into locating the 
remains of the massacre victims (as of 
this writing, 12 people have been found; 
work is ongoing). As family members 
and descendants reckon with the pain- 
ful anniversary, perhaps the work to 
uncover the true story can help bring 
a sense of closure, even 100 years after 
the massacre. 

—Tucker Toole 
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WORK OF ART 


The Death 
of Napoleon 


Painted years after Bonaparte’s death, Charles de Steuben’s 
deathbed scene painstakingly re-creates the moment when 
both a man’s life and his tumultuous era drew to a close. 


apoleon Bonaparte died on 
May 5,1821, onthe remote 
South Atlantic island of 
St. Helena. To the British, 
Dutch, and Prussian coa- 
lition who had exiled him there in 1815, 
he was a despot, but to France, he was 
seen as a devotee of the Enlightenment. 
In the decade following his demise, 
Napoleon’s image underwent a trans- 
formation in France. The monarchy had 
been restored, but by the late 1820s, it 
was growing unpopular. King Charles X 
was seen as athreat to the civil liberties 
established during the Napoleonic era. 
This mistrust revived Napoleon’s repu- 
tation and put him in amore heroic light. 
Fascination with the French lead- 
er’s death led Charles de Steuben, a 
German-born Romantic painter living 
in Paris, to immortalize the event. Steu- 
ben’s painting depicts the moment of 
Napoleon’s death and seeks to capture 
the sense of awe in the room at the death 
of aman whose legendary career had 
begun in the French Revolution. 


LONGWOOD HOUSE ON 

ST. HELENA WAS NAPOLEON'S 
RESIDENCE FROM 1815 UNTIL HIS 
DEATH ON MAY 5, 1821. 

MARK PHILLIPS/ALAMY/ACI 





Napoleon declared himself France’s 
First Consul in 1799 and then emper- 
or in 1804. For the next decade, he led 
France against a series of European coa- 
litions during the Napoleonic Wars and 
expanded his empire throughout much 
of continental Europe before his deteat 
in 1814. He was exiled to the Mediterra- 
nean island of Elba, but he escaped and 
briefly reasserted control over France 
before acrushing final defeat at the Bat- 
tle of Waterloo in 1815. 

Napoleon’s military prowess earned 
him the fear of his enemies, but his civ- 
il reforms in France brought him the 
respect of his people. The Napoleonic 
Code, introduced in 1804, replaced the 
existing patchwork of French laws with 
a unified national system built on the 
principles of the Enlightenment: univer- 
sal male suttrage, property rights, equal- 
ity (for men), and religious freedom. 

Even in his final exile on St. Helena, 
Napoleon proved a magnetic presence. 
Passengers of ships docked to resupply 
would hurry to meet the great general. 


|S 
“THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON” 
(1828) BY CHARLES DE STEUBEN. 
THE NAPOLEON MUSEUM, 
ARENENBERG PALACE, SWITZERLAND 


ALBUM/AKG 





He developed strong personal bonds 
with the coterie who had accompanied 
him into exile. Although some speculate 
that he was murdered, most agree that 
Napoleon’s death in 1821, at the age of 51, 
was the result of stomach cancer. 


Hushed Grief 
The son of an army officer, Charles de 
Steuben was born in1788, his youth and 
artistic training coinciding with Napo- 
leon’s rise to power. The portrayal of key 
moments in Napoleon’s dramatic mili- 
tary career would feature among some 
of Steuben’s best known works. 

Using his high-level contacts among 
figures in Napoleon’s circle, Steuben 


interviewed and sketched many of the 
people who had been present when 
Napoleon died at Longwood House on 
St. Helena. Painstakingly researching the 
room’s furniture and layout, he painted 
a carefully composed scene of hushed 
erief. Notable among the figures are 
Gen. Henri Bertrand, who loyally fol- 
lowed Napoleon into exile; Bertrand’s 
wite, Fanny; and their children, of whom 


Napoleon had become very fond. 

The best known version of “The 
Death ot Napoleon” was completed in 
1828. French writer Stendhal consid- 
ered it “a masterpiece of expression.” In 
1830 the installation of a more liberal 
monarchy in France further boosted 








admiration of Napoleon, who sud- 
denly became a wildly popular figure 
in theater, art, and music. This fervor 
led to the diffusion of Steuben’s death- 
bed scene in the form of engravings 
throughout Europe in the 1830s. 

The French author Francois-René 
de Chateaubriand wrote that Napoleon 
possessed “the mightiest breath of life 
to ever animate human clay,’a grandeur 
of vision that permeates Steuben’s 
masterpiece of historical reconstruc- 
tion. It hangs today in the Napoleon 
Museum at the Arenenberg Palace in 
Switzerland, the former residence of 
Napoleon’s stepdaughter, Hortense. 

—Toby Saul 


DY-}e)(ein-\or-|am © MEN F-love) (=e) aks 
bedside during his final mo- 
ments are @) Francois Carlo 
Antommarchi, who served 
as Napoleon's physician; @) 
mlslaldiGl @clilslaiesi>)au@s]alepume)al> 
(0) a f=] 0X0) (=\0) a asim a g(0)s) Mn [@)V 2-1] 
generals, who was with him 
el lalatcam aliSMnilasian-) 41-4 CO sicle 
trand’s wife, Fanny, sits with 
their elder children Hortense 
elelel mn tclalav A iall(om © Bual-m sista 
dae] aleKcMmelelaixccimealiiomeavaualels 
(born on St. Helena, and a 
favorite of Napoleon) peeks 
over the far side of the bed: 
() Jacques Chandelier, Na- 
poleon’s chef, bows his head 
at the bedside; @) Charles 
A Vaisitclapmaatelcelelismel-mlslolaiaalets 
lon, one of Napoleon's gen- 
erals who followed him into 
exile; and Capt. William 
Crokat, the British officer who 
ie) a aaleli Nadas lalsiasliaksve mm al\WASMe)| 
the event to Europe. 
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'" SNAPSHOTS 


The Wedding Cake: 
A Royal Tradition 


Although baked goods had been part of nuptial feasts for centuries, Queen 
Victoria's snow-white cake for her 1840 wedding took the ceremony to new 
heights, inspiring a sweet new custom for future brides and grooms. 


ayers of cake, each one ornately 
decorated with piped icing and 
stacked atop each other, is astaple 
of many modern weddings. The 
moment when the newlyweds cut 
their first slice of wedding cake is a pop- 
ular photo op, a tradition that goes back 
to British royalty. By the1i9th century cake 
at wedding celebrations was nothing new; 
it had been a part of the marriage ceremo- 
ny since ancient times. The Romans 
crumbled a cereal cake over the bride’s 
head, and in medieval England the bride 
and groom would kiss over a confection 
made of small, stacked buns. 
The 1840 wedding of Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and 
Gotha took this old tradition and turned 


A BRIDEICUTS THE CAKEIN A BRITISH 
COLORPLATEILLUSTRATION.FROM 1900. 
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it into something new. Their cake was big: 
three tiers of English plum cake that stood 
14 inches tall, measured nearly 10 feet 
across, and weighed 300 pounds. 


Standing Tall 

The height of Queen Victoria’s cake was 
anovelty: Most traditional English cakes 
were one layer at that time. Food histo- 
rians believe that the queen wanted her 
cake to reflect a French influence, which 
had become popular in England. The or- 
igins of the high-rise cake go back to 
prerevolutionary France, when chets be- 
gan cooking ever more ornamentally and 
vertically. After the revolution, fancy 
confectioners and patissiers left France 
for England, where they and their craft 





were embraced by the British upper 
classes. 

Some have speculated that these taller 
cakes were made in the early 18th centu- 
ry by aLondon baker, inspired to re-create 
the steeple of St. Bride’s Church designed 
by the architect Christopher Wren. In his 
book Wedding Cakes and Cultural History, 
Simon R. Charsley casts doubt on that 
idea: “It Anglicizes the history of the ver- 
tical cake, placing its origin... before the 
influx of continental confectioners at the 
end of the 18th century.” 

Adding to the spectacle (and height) 
was one of the world’s first cake toppers. 
Victoria and Albert’s cake featured sev- 
eral miniature statues, including Britan- 
nia, a female personification of Great Brit- 
ain, on top, blessing the royal couple clad 
in Roman costume. It soon became pop- 
ular for small figurines of a bride and 
groom to appear on top of commoners’ 
cakes. 

Perhaps the most enduring legacy of 
Victoria’s wedding cake was the use of 
pure white royal icing to cover the entire 
confection. Refined white sugar, whichis 
used to create the iconic look, was very 
expensive in the 1840s, making the wed- 
ding cake atrue statement piece. The cake 
caused a sensation. A detailed print of it 
reportedly hung in windows around Lon- 
don before the ceremony. Newspapers 
published images of Victoria’s cake —and 
every royal wedding cake thereafter — giv- 
ing everyone a glimpse into the feast. 

By the late 19th century, however, 





thanks to the drop in sugar prices, tiered 
cakes with royal icing caught on among a 
middle class eager to emulate royal splen- 
dor ona humbler scale. 


Growing Big 

If commoners were marrying with tiered 
cakes, royal wedding cakes had to get 
taller if they were still to convey author- 
ity and prestige. Pastry chefs set new roy- 
al standards when Queen Victoria’s eldest 
child, Princess Victoria, married Prince 
Frederick William of Prussia in 1858. 
They created a triple-layer columned cake 


that stood more than six feet tall. When 
Prince George (later King George V) mar- 
ried in 1893, his wedding cake also fea- 
tured columns, but supported three tiers 
and reached a height of seven feet. Not to 
be outdone, Lady Elizabeth (bride of the 
future King George VI) hada1o-foot-tall, 
nine-tiered cake. 

Cakes have continued to be a popular 
part of a royal wedding’s spectacle, but 
the trend spread to the masses, making it 
more than a central prop in a dramatic 
celebration of the monarchy and state 
power. 

—Inés Anton 


HAVE YOUR 
CAKE, AND 
KEEP IT 


wedding cake 
set trends, but it also stuck to 
dgalorldle)ammatclualslmaatelanckelclilercias 
sponge cake, it was a fruitcake, 
loaded with sugar, spirits, and 
dried fruit. Because of all the 
sugar and alcohol, fruitcake pre- 
serves well, and Queen Victo- 
ria’s cake Is still around to prove 
it. The bride gave guests boxed 
slices as a memento, which 
were tucked away and saved. 
Today those royal cake slices 
are now collector's items. Two 
pieces are in the collection of the 
Royal Trust, while others may 
To) | ro} aes [U Lele) ance) audalel0 [st] alelcne)i 
dollars. One preserved slice, still 
with its elegant box from 1840 
Coy=\fol id ellen a ACN onic) @ al fol@l® 
(about $2,000). 


LEFT: COLORED LITHOGRAPH OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA'S WEDDING CAKE OF 1840 

BELOW: CAKE SLICE AND GIFT BOX FROM QUEEN 
VICTORIA'S WEDDING 

LEFT AND BELOW: BRIDGEMAN/ACI 
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SOLOMON AND 


THE QUEEN 
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The story of King Solomon meeting the Queen 
of Sheba Inspired a rich literary tradition 
across Jewisn, Christian, and Islamic texts. 


The geographic origins of the story still puzzle 
scholars to this day. 


FRANCISCO DEL RIO SANCHEZ 
















he story of King Solomon and the 

Queen of Sheba appears in the bib- 

lical books of Kings and Chronicles: 

An unnamed queen from Sheba 

travels to Jerusalem bearing gold, 
jewels, and spices. A seeker of knowledge, the 
queen has a special interest in the reputedly 
wise Solomon and tests him with some “hard 
questions.” Solomon meets the challenge and 
lavishes hospitality on the queen, who recip- 
rocates with gifts. 

“Never again were sO many spices 
brought in as those the Queen of Sheba 
gave to Solomon.” Later, she tells him: 
“In wisdom and wealth you have far ex- 
ceeded the report I heard” (1 Kings 10:7). 
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SABAEAN 
SCRIPT 


A fifth-century A.D. 
tablet (left) bears 
an inscription in the 
Sabaean language, 
which like Hebrew 
and Arabic, is of 
Semitic origin. Louvre 
Museum, Paris 
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This biblical encounter has had an enor- 
mous impact on the popular imagination, 
projecting themes of beauty, wealth, power, 
exoticism, intrigue, magic, and love. The queen 
has inspired Turkish and Persian miniatures, 
European painting and music, and the 1959 
Hollywood epic Solomon and Sheba, with Yul 
Brynner as the wise king and Gina Lollobrigida 
as his match. 

These works had plenty of material to work 
with since arich literary tradition grew out of 
the original biblical story. An account of the 
encounter is tantalizingly referenced by the 
Roman Jewish author Flavius Josephus in the 
first century A.D. Composed in the seventh 
century, the Quran features a more elaborate 





BOOK OF CHRONICLES 


Biblical scholars date Chronicles 
to the fourth century B.c. Many 
details of the reign of Solomon, 
including his meeting with the 
queen, are copied from Kings. 


The earliest source for the 
meeting of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba is the Book 
of Kings, which took its final 
form in the sixth century B.c. 


KINGS AND 
QUEENS 


SOLOMON AND SHEBA (CENTER FRAME). ETHIOPIAN ICON, 18TH CENTURY 
DEA/SCALA, FLORENCE 
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| THE ANTIQUITIES QURAN TARGUM SHENI KEBRA NAGAST 

— The Antiquities of the Jews Composed in the seventh The seventh- to eighth- The 14th-century text 

— by Flavius Josephus was century, Islam's sacred century Jewish account of ~ recounts how the queen 

— written in A.D. 93. It refers scripture Incorporates new the meeting is similar tothe | is Ethiopian. Her son with 
to the queen as a ruler with elements into the meeting Quran. Scholars are unsure Solomon founds Ethiopia's 
African origins. — of Solomon and the queen. which influenced which. Solomonic dynasty. 
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3 DAS SBERSE vba ene sum, archaeological evidence is scant 
jee eta es in attesting to the dates of Solomon's 
Rates eee i reign or the size of his kingdom. Most 
= | of what is understood comes from the 
Book of Kings, which was written in the 
ad By oe f va sixth century B.c., hundreds of years af- 
of M | Whe § Bree ter the events it describes. According to 
CATES a) esa aaa a AR! Lg tradition, around 1174 B.c., the Hebrews 
Sia, Sin Israel united under the leadership of 
{unite fe ~_—s King Saul who ruled them until around 
nee : 1025 B.c. Saul was succeeded by David, 
and David's son, Solomon, followed. His 
Bhiy reign lasted until circa 930 B.c., after 
~  whichthe kingdom then splits into Israel 
in the north and Judah in the south. Ar- 
chaeologists have found structures dat- 
ing to the 10th century B.c. in the region, 
but none, as of yet, that bear inscriptions 
of Solomon's name. 
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ALABASTER 
ARTISTRY 


The Sabaeans 
were masters of 
alabaster carvings, 
like this female 
figure found in 
modern-day 
Yemen, which 
dates to around the 
third century B.c. 
AKG/ALBUM 
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version of the story, as does Jewish rabbinic 
literature. The Kebra Nagast, a14th-century 
Ethiopian Christian epic, connects the Queen 
of Sheba with the founding of Ethiopia itself. 
According to this text, ancient Sheba is in 
Ethiopia. The queen and Solomon have a son 
who founds a dynasty that would rule Ethio- 
pia until its last descendant, Haile Selassie, 
died 1n1975. 

To date no archaeological evidence has been 
found to indicate definitively who the queen 
was and from where she came. She could be 
a composite of historical figures or entirely 
legendary. Even the location of Sheba itself is 
hotly debated among scholars. Some place it 
in Ethiopia, while others place it in the ancient 
kingdom of Saba in present-day Yemen. 


Riches and Riddles 

In the Bible, the Queen of Sheba is depicted as 
smart, independent, challenging, and re- 
spectful. Flavius Josephus, author of the 
first-century A.D. history The Antiquities of 

the Jews, described Sheba as “inquisitive into 

philosophy and on that and on other accounts 

also was to be admired.” 


By the time the story was retoldin the Targum 
Sheni, a seventh- to eighth-century A.D. Jewish 
text, the story had amassed more details. The 
details of the meeting are similar, but the story 
begins with a talking hoopoe, a crested bird 
native to the region. The bird informs Solomon 
that the land of Sheba is the only one on Earth 
not subject to his power. 

Solomon sends the hoopoe to Sheba witha 
letter urging the queen to submit to him. She 
responds by sending back a fleet “with all the 
ships of the sea” loaded with precious gifts, 
including 6,000 young men—all the same 
height, all dressed in purple, and all born at 
the same time on the same day. They deliver a 
message from the queen announcing that she 
will travel to Jerusalem. On arrival, the queen 
presents Solomon with three riddles, which 
he promptly solves. This exchange reveals her 
knowledge and diplomatic skill as the riddles 
are more than a game to her. They are a way for 
her to size up Solomon. 

Some scholars argue the Quran’s version 
of the story borrows from the Targum Sheni. 
However, there is historical uncertainty as to 
exactly when the Targum Sheni was written. 
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THE TEMPLES 
OF JERUSALEM 


MUCH OF THE BIBLICAL Book of 
Kings celebrates the ways in 
which Solomon serves the god of 
Israel. Perhaps the best known Is 
his construction of the First Tem- 
ple on Mount Moriah in Jerusa- 
YanPalamtaroe die) (=Mesye)le) ane) a icy: Vcr 
“[BJecause of the wars waged 
against my father David... 
at=mecolbi (em alolmolericom-ma-lanlel(-miele 
dalomarclani-Melinual-m Me) cem alicmerole 
Ulalaimaalom Molgemolebalalicm-lal-lenl(-s 
under his feet” (1 Kings 5:3). 
Solomon begins work on the 
cela) o)(-ameal-mielelauam\c-t-lm@eymalls 
reign. Passages in the Book of 
Kings go into great detail about 
the structure's design and di- 
mensions, as well as its build- 
ing materials: cedar and cypress 


alaalex=)auigelanm -ley-lalelammelel-laai=ve 
ifolamicelaaneareMallicecelacelelateliarss 
Jerusalem, and gold to adorn the 
inner sanctuary where the Ark 
of the Covenant would rest. To 
date, no convincing archaeologi- 
ors] M=NVd (6 (=) gleam alckow ele\>) am cel bi arene) 
Solomon's Temple, sacked and 
then destroyed by the Babylo- 
nians around 587 B.c. The Sec- 
(o) ale Mm K=)aq)e) (Fuel Ol hmel | cer- Bo} boll :on 
after the Hebrews returned from 
exile in Babylon, was a modest 
structure, but more than four 
centuries later, Judaean king 
Herod the Great would entirely 
d=e)U rile m-lalem-lalt-laxemuatonecleal elie 
It stood until 70 B.c., when it was 
destroyed during the Roman 
siege of Jerusalem. 
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DAVID AND SOLOMON, CHURCH OF SANTA MARIA 
ASSUNTA, TORCELLO, VENICE, 1ITH CENTURY 


MONDADORI/ALBUM 


BRONZE PILLARS FLANK 
THE ENTRANCE TO 
SOLOMON'S TEMPLE. 20TH- 
CENTURY ILLUSTRATION, 
BALAGE BALOGH 
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LUNAR 
GOD 


A bull’s head 
centers this 
seventh-century B.C. 
Sabaean altar 
(below), which 
features two sets of 
ibex heads on either 
side. The bull was 
sacred to Almagah, 
the Sabaean god of 
the moon. Louvre 
Museum, Paris 
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It may, in fact, postdate the seventh-century 
composition of the Quran, in which case the 
Islamic text could have influenced the Jewish 
text, and not the other way around. 
In the Quran, the queen is unnamed, but 
contemporary Arabic sources call her Bilgis. 
In the Islamic version, Suleiman (Solomon) 
believes in Allah, is known for his wisdom, and 
can understand the language of the trees and 
animals. Suleiman also controls an army of 
“jinn (magical spirits) and men and birds.” Like 
the Jewish text, the story begins with a bird, 
which brings news to Suleiman from the far off 
land of Sheba, where the powerful Bilgis rules 
and people worship the sun. The 
bird says: “I found her and her 
people prostrating to the sun 
instead of Allah,” prompting 
Suleiman to send a letter in 
which he urges the queen to 
convert to Islam. In this ver- 
sion of the story, Suleiman 
rejects the queen’s emissar- 
ies and rich gifts. In contrast 
to the Bible and the Targum 
Sheni, it is Suleiman who 


tests the queen’s intellect. While she is trav- 
eling to visit him, the king sends ajinn to steal 
her throne and bring it to Jerusalem. There he 
disguises the throne in order to see if the queen 
will realize it is hers. She does, so Suleiman 
welcomes her to his impressive palace. 

Suleiman shows the queen a floor made of 
glass. When she sees it, she thinks it is a pool 
of water, so she lifts her skirts to avoid getting 
them wet. Her legs are revealed, and she does 
not shave them. Modern feminist commenta- 
tors have interpreted this attribute as a sign 
that power has made her unfeminine. This epi- 
sode also appears in the Targum Sheni: “Your 
beauty is the beauty of women, but your hair 
is the hair of men,” Solomon tells her. 

In Jewish literature, the Queen of Sheba is 
also identified with Lilith, an ancient demonic 
figure. Likewise, in the Quranic text, ajinn warns 
Suleiman about the queen’s demonic side, fear- 
ing the king might be tempted by her beauty. 
Instead, the queen submits to Solomon and 
commits herself to“Allah, the Lord of all worlds.” 


Mother of a Nation 

In the 14th century, in the northern highlands 
of the Horn of Africa—present-day Ethiopia, 
Eritrea, Somalia, and Djibouti—the story of 
King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba took 
on anew meaning. In this version of the tale, 
the queen has aname: Makeda. This new ver- 
sion melded a wealth of literary and Chris- 
tian, Jewish, and Muslim traditions to create 
something new. 

Christianity became the religion of the king- 
dom of Aksum (located in modern Ethiopia) in 
the mid-500s A.D. It arrived, along with Jewish 
influences, by way of migration and trade with 
northern people, including the Coptic Chris- 
tians of Egypt. The story of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba emerged in writing in 1321in the 
Kebra Nagast, or Glory of the Kings, ot Ethiopia. 
Attributed to Is'hag Neburd -Id, the work is 
divided into 117 chapters, described by Ethio- 
pian scholar Edward Ullendorff as “a gigantic 
conflation of legendary cycles.” It would be the 
text that unified Ethiopian culture for centuries. 

The Kebra Nagast cites references to the 
Queen of Sheba in the New Testament, 
notably the Gospel of Matthew: “The Queen of 
the South will rise at the judgment with this 
generation and condemn it; for she came from 
the ends of the earth to listen to Solomon’s wis- 
dom, and now something greater than Solomon 
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ARCHAEOLOGY has been search- 
ing for evidence to complement 
the descriptions of King Solo- 
aacelakcnoleli(ellatcaer-laal ey-li4akceekke (on 
scribed in the Book of Kings. One 
fo) Fee omcXol alo) t-] acm atehVZou (ele) <alem nla 
northern Israel. Tel Megiddo’'s 
age makes it a good candidate. 
It is an ancient site whose earli- 
est levels date to the the Bronze 
AN Kom (or- Jo 101 Obi PACLON= Kem Ral-10 
Megiddo was an important 
city-state well positioned on 
trade routes between Egypt and 
Mesopotamia. A passage in the 
Book of Kings refers to Solomon 
accumulating "fourteen hundred 
ol ake] akolacwr-} ale man Z-INom este) li<t-lare! 
horses, which he kept in the 
ol aFelalelmelid(=sow-lalem-l em aliemalian 


in Jerusalem” (1 Kings 10:26). In 
1924 British archaeologist P.L.O. 
CTU AxelblateR=\alel=)aecKe)mcit-]0)(-\¥-) 0 
Tel Megiddo and telegrammed: 
“Believe have found Solomon's 
stables.” More recent analysis 
puts the stables about a century 
after Solomon, most likely dur- 
ing the reign of Ahab, ruler of the 
alo)adatlaan.dlarcxelelaqkeymi¢-l-1nlanual= 
ninth century B.c. Megiddo is at 
dal-mer=)giu=)e)mant-lanmaa-leliale) aise 
Talaal=m stele) aeym <-\/-1F- 18am amnal= 
New Testament, it is called “Ar- 
mageddon,’ the place where the 
apocalypse will begin. 


A TUNNEL (RIGHT) BUILT IN THE NINTH 
CENTURY B.C. LEADS FROM INSIDE MEGIDDO TO 
A SPRING OUTSIDE THE CITY WALLS. 
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OFFERING 
A HAND 


A bronze hand 
(below) is inscribed 
with a prayer 
mentioning the 
Sabaean city of 
Zafar (in modern- 
day Yemen). 
Bronze, second- 
third centuries A.D. 
British Museum, 
London 
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is here” (Matthew 12:42). The epic goes on to 
relate how a wealthy merchant called Tamrin 
returns to Ethiopia having met King Solomon 
in Jerusalem. Tamrin tells Queen Makeda in 
great detail of Solomon’s prodigious wisdom 
and wealth. Intrigued by the merchant’s tale, 
Makeda travels to Jerusalem to meet the king 
herself. There, she discovers “how perfect he 
was in composure, and wise in understanding, 
and pleasant in graciousness, and command- 
ing in stature.” 

In turn, Solomon is captivated by Makeda’s 
beauty and tries to make her stay. He serves her 
a sumptuous banquet and swears not to make 
advances on her as long as she takes nothing 
from his house. When a thirsty Makeda wakes 
in the night and drinks some water, Solomon 
declares the oath broken and seduces her. 
Makeda returns to Ethiopia pregnant with 
Solomon’s child, a boy she names Menelik, 
meaning “son of the wise.” At age 20, he travels 
to Jerusalem to meet his father, who anoints 
him king of Ethiopia. This origin story became 
the foundation for the ruling Solomonic dy- 
nasty in Ethiopia, which was founded around 
1270 and ruled for more than seven centuries. 
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The Queen’s 
Descendants 


THE FIGURE of the Queen of Sheba and the 
historical veracity of her visit to Solomon 
occupy such an important place in Ethio- 
pian identity that Ethiopia's first constitu- 
tion, promulgated in 1931, declared this 
principle in article 3: “The law determines 
that the imperial dignity shall remain 


Z perpetually attached to the line of his 


majesty Haile Selassie |, descendant of 
King Sahle Selassie, whose line descends 
without interruption from the dynasty of 
Menelik |, son of King Solomon of Jeru- 
salem and the Queen of Ethiopia, known 
as the Queen of Sheba.” The article was 


_ | repeated in the revised constitution pro- 


mulgated by Emperor Haile Selassie in 
1955, which remained in force until the 
overthrow of the monarchy after the 
1974 revolution. 


The author of the Kebra Nagast, according to 
Ullendortt, was the “redactor and interpreter 
of material which had long been known, but 
had not until then found a coordinating hand, 
an expository mind, and a great national need.” 
The result, he added, is “one of the most pow- 
erful and influential national sagas anywhere 
in the world.” 

The Kebra Nagast offers a more positive 
portrayal of the queen than in Jewish, Chris- 
tian, and Muslim texts. No mention is made 
of her demonic nature or hairy legs. The epic 
also claims that Menelik returned to Ethiopia 
with the Ark of the Covenant, which Ethio- 
pian tradition claims is stored in the Church 
of St. Mary of Zion in Aksum. 


Searching for Sheba 

The realm of Sheba remains lost to history. The 
two leading locations are the kingdom of Saba 
in modern Yemen and the ancient kingdom of 
Aksum in Ethiopia. After more than a century 
of excavations by a host of archaeologists to 
find physical evidence of the existence of the 
queen, none yet has been found. One of the 
complicating factors is that the chronology 
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A WHIFF 
OF WEALTH 


Straddling the spice and 
incense trade routes, 
Saba grew wealthy and 
produced magnificent 
objects such as this 
fourth-century B.C. 
incense burner. British 
Museum, London 
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SABAEAN FUNERARY STELA DEPICTING A MAN PLOWING. FIRST-THIRD CENTURIES A.D. LOUVRE MUSEUM, PARIS 
AKG/ALBUM 


attributed to Solomon, which most place 
around the 10th century B.C., does not line up 
with the prime of either Saba or Aksum. 
Most Jewish sources and the Quran mention 
sites that clearly associate Sheba with Saba. 
The ancient city’s existence is amply supported 
by evidence. Assyrian texts speak about Ara- 
bian queens from the period of Saba’s great- 
ness. The Sabaeans also sent ambassadors and 
gifts to the Assyrian court on diplomatic 
and commercial missions. 
The kingdom grew rich off successful 
water management and trade in frankin- 
cense and myrrh, but it emerged as an 
\ international power only in the eighth 
century B.C., long after Solomon’s reign. 
Although the Book of Kings was writ- 
ten in the sixth century B.C., after the 
decline of Assyria, the Solomon story 
may represent an older story that reflects 
the geopolitical realities of the centu- 
ries before. With this in mind, the bibli- 
cal archaeologist Israel Finkelstein, of Tel 
Aviv University, interprets the Solomon 
and Queen of Sheba story as support for 


Judah’s participation in Assyrian trade, against 
those who viewed it as arash undertaking that 
would lead to idolatry. By inflating Solomon’s 
status as a great merchant blessed by God who 
is sought out by a powerful Arabian queen in 
the 10th century, the story’s authors wanted 
to legitimize “the participation of Judah as a 
vassal in the Assyrian economy.” 

The Ethiopian theory has strong support in 
the form of first-century A.D. historian Flavius 
Josephus. He described Solomon’s guest as the 
“Queen of Egypt and Ethiopia,’ which suggests 
an African origin. Historical links have been 
established between Ethiopia and Saba—the 
two kingdoms are just across the Red Sea from 
each other. In ancient times, southern Arabian 
traders, including those from Saba, made the 
short trip across the Red Sea to set up small 
settlements in the Ethiopian highlands. In- 
triguing though this association is, it does not 
resolve the chronology problem. Aksum was a 
flourishing Ethiopian kingdom from 100 B.C. 
to A.D. 700, many years after Solomon’s reign. 

New scholarship about the queen and her or- 
igins are still emerging. Wendy Laura Belcher, 
professor of African literature at Princeton 
University, proposed that the queen might 
be from another culture entirely: the pre- 
Aksumite Ethiopian culture of Punt. Men- 
tioned in Egyptian sources as early as the 15th 
century B.C., Punt provided Egypt with incense, 
spices, and gold—all commodities associated 
with the queen and her visit with Solomon. 

Historians are divided as to the exact loca- 
tion of Punt but generally place it southeast of 
Egypt and north of the Horn of Africa. Finds of 
Egyptian goods in northern Ethiopia confirm 
the long-standing trade relationship between 
them, which would have provided Punt with 
considerable wealth—enough to attract the 
attention of a king like Solomon. As Belcher 
wrote, “if any queen was going to travel north 
to Israel in the tenth century, it would have 
been an African queen.” 


FRANCISCO DEL RIO SANCHEZ TEACHES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF SEMITIC 
PHILOLOGY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BARCELONA, SPAIN. 


Learn more 


From Eden to Exile: Unraveling Mysteries of the Bible 
Eric Cline, National Geographic Books, 2008. 


Archaeology of the Bible: The Greatest Discoveries 
From Genesis to the Roman Era 
Jean-Pierre Isbouts, National Geographic Books, 2016. 
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SEARCHING 
IN SABA 


In 1950 explorer Wendell Phillips 
led one of the first American 
expeditions to the lands of ancient 
Saba, that were then called the 








Aden Protectorate and are now fhe 
Yemen. Searching for signs of the 
Queen of Sheba, Phillips's team “ 


first excavated sites around the 
ancient city of Timmna. They found 
exquisite alabaster objects and 
stelae but no sign of Sheba. Next 
Phillips negotiated access to the site 
of Marib, the capital of ancient Saba 
and its glorious Awwam Temple, a 
complex dedicated to the Sabaean 
moon god, Almaganh, but 
found no evidence of the 
elusive queen. 





A VOTIVE BRONZE STATUE FROM THE SIXTH TO FOURTH ® 
CENTURIES B.C., PLACED AS AN OFFERING TO THE GOD ALMAQAH 


IN THE TEMPLE OF AWWAM. NATIONAL MUSEUM OF YEMEN, SANAA 
AKG/ALBUM 
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with his most important discovery 

at Awwam, a votive bronze statue 
honoring the Sabaean lunar god, 
Almagan. The figure is dressed In an 
animal skin (perhaps a lion), whose 
paws are visible here draped around 
the shoulders and hips. Other votive 
offerings found at the site were In the 
form of animals, including bulls, which 
were sacred to the moon god. 
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SABAEAN VOTIVE STELA, CARVED IN ® 


ALABASTER AND ADDRESSED TO THE GOD 


: pe one ALMAQAH. THE EDGES ARE DECORATED 
yes WITH CARVED IBEX. CA 700 B.C. 
i AKG/ALBUM 
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inscriptions in what is now Known 
to be the earliest, and largest, 
temple in Arabia. 
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THE TEMPLE OF AWWAM 
PHOTOGRAPHED DURING 
WENDELL PHILLIPS'S 

r EXCAVATIONS, 1951-52 
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War and Pestilence 


THE PLAGUE 
OF ATHENS 
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Athens and itsallies 


Sparta and itsallies 





wo of the most powerful city-states 

inancient Greece—Sparta and Ath- 

ens—went to war 1n 431 B.c. Ten- 

sions between the two had been 
simmering tor decades before boil- 

ing over into war. Occupying the lands of the 
Peloponnese (mainland Greece’s southern- 
most peninsula), Sparta enacted a land-based 
strategy, relying on their 
disciplined hoplites to 
defeat the Athenians 
in the open field. When 
Spartan troops would 
invade Attica (the pen- 
insula where Athens and 
its allies were located), 














FATE OF 
ATHENS 





431 B.c. 


The Peloponnesian War 
breaks out between the 
powerful city-states of 
PAN iat =latcwr-] ale ms) y-lat-Fer-lale 
their allies. 


ATHENA, DEPICTED IN A ROMAN COPY OF ONE OF THE STATUES OF THE GODDESS FROM 
THE PARTHENON. NATIONAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM, NAPLES 


431 B.c. Despite the 
devastation caused 
by the plague, the 
war lasted for more 
than 25 years. 


NG MAPS 


Athenians responded with naval attacks on 
politically sensitive points in the Peloponnese. 
Rural populations in Attica would be forced to 
take refuge within Athens’s city walls when 
Sparta invaded. 

The Peloponnesian War would end by funda- 
mentally shifting power in the Mediterranean, 
but neither Athens’s navy nor Sparta’s soldiers 
could claim to be the determining factor of the 
conflict. That honor belongs to an event that 
nobody could have predicted or planned for: the 
plague of Athens, which broke out in the war’s 
second year. A medical mystery to this day, this 
ancient epidemic would be the most influential 
factor to shape the war and decide which city- 
state would be the final victor. 


430 B.c. 


In the second year of war, 

a mysterious sickness 
begins to spread among the 
Athenians. It quickly reaches 
Je) (o{=)a allem ae) ole) ale) alse 
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SACRED PERCH 


DY-Yo|for-1c=tom KOM ANG al -lal-Fa ella celamexetele(=s1) 
of Athens, the Parthenon overlooks the 
city from its perch on the Acropolis. 
The temple was finished in 432 B.c., 
shortly before the start of the 
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429 B.C. 426 B.C. CA 421 B.C. 404 B.c. 

The plague continues to The epidemic’s final wave PAN i at=latcw-]ace ms) ey- late Blea <= The Peloponnesian War ends. 
rage, and the Athenian breaks out in Athens. After a truce. Neither side is Thucydides’ account of the 
leader Pericles and nearly five years, up to a third satisfied by the agreement, conflict contains the most 
members of his family are of Athens’s population has and hostilities will break detailed historical record 
infected. He dies that fall. died because of the plague. | out againin 418. of the plague of Athens. 
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RITES IN ATHENS. NATIONAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL MUSEUM, ATHENS. ~ SCALA, FLORENCE 


Outbreak 
In spring 430 B.C. locals in Piraeus, the port 
area of Athens, began to fall ill with a disease 
no one had seen before. The malady spread 
quickly. Reports circulated of similar outbreaks 
on the island of Lemnos, in the north Aegean, 
and other locations. 
In Piraeus, rumors spread that when the 
Spartans had arrived they had poisoned the 
wells there so that Athenians were sickened 
by drinking contaminated water. In a matter 
of weeks, the disease had spread to the heart 
of the city and was affecting people of all ages 
and backgrounds and in unprecedented pro- 
portions. The strategy of the Athenian leader 
Pericles to bring people from rural Attica into 
the walled city of Athens, only increased the 
rate of contagion. The illness, whatever it was, 
did not affect the Spartans to the same degree 
as the Athenians. In total, it is estimated that 
between 25 and 35 percent of the population of 
Athens would perish as a result of the plague 
when it ended five years later. 
The main source of information about 
the epidemic comes from the historian 
Thucydides, who not only witnessed the 


PLAGUE 
SURVIVOR 


Greek writer 
Thucydides wrote 
his History of the 
Peloponnesian War 
after surviving the 
lo) JU ST =10C0) a6 
century A.D. Roman 
bust (copy of Greek 
original). National 
AN col at (aXe) (eyed ere] 
Museum, Naples 
ORONOZ/ALBUM 


The Horrors 
of the Plague 


HUCYDIDES not only left behind a gift in his 
descriptions of the plague’s physical symp- 
toms; he also recorded the psychological 
impact the epidemic had in Athens: 


The most terrifying aspect of the whole 
affliction was the despair which re- 
sulted when someone realized that he 
had the disease: people immediately 
lost hope, and so through their atti- 
tude of mind were much more likely to 
let themselves go and not hold out... 
[ T]he disaster was overpowering, and 
as people did not know what would be- 
come of them, they tended to neglect 
the sacred and the secular alike. All the 
funeral customs which had previously 
been observed were thrown into confu- 
sion and the dead were buried in any 
way possible. 


events firsthand but survived the disease him- 
self. In his History of the Peloponnesian War, 
Thucydides believes the plague originated in 
eastern Africa, in the lands of ancient Ethiopia 
(present-day Sudan). From there, the sickness 
traveled north to Egypt and Libya and east to 
the Persian Empire before reaching Greece. 
Early in his account, Thucydides writes: “I 
shall give a statement of what it was like, which 
people can study in case it should ever attack 
again.” His descriptions chart how the disease 
progressed in its victims, from the first symp- 
toms:“[Pleople in good health were all of a sud- 
den attacked by heats in the head, and redness 
and inflammation in the eyes, the inward parts, 
such as the throat or tongue, becoming bloody 
and emitting an unnatural and fetid breath.” 
Symptoms included“sneezing and hoarseness” 
before the disease attacked the chest, causing 
“a hard cough,” and then the stomach, where 
it triggered “discharges of bile,” “ineffectual 
retching,” and “violent spasms.” By this point 
the victim was in “very great distress.” 
Thucydides describes the appearance of the 
patient’s skin: “reddish, livid, and breaking 
out into small pustules and ulcers.” Sufferers 
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ATHENS'S STRENGTH AT SEA MADE IT A RESPECTED POWER 
IN ANCIENT GREECE. TRIREME ROWERS, TaN ‘CENTURY. BG 
z et ACROPOLIS AUSEUN 
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described intense fevers, feeling as though a 
fire was consuming them inside, so they would 
remove all their clothes. They experienced 
an “unquenchable thirst,” which led some to 
plunge themselves into water tanks as well. 
Extreme insomnia followed. 


Treating the Sick 
Thucydides reports that many patients died 
within seven to nine days of being infected. If 
they made it through the first stage, they might 
then suffer severe ulceration of the bowels ac- 
companied by diarrhea; the ensuing weakness 
generally proved fatal. The main problems in 
treating the disease was its novelty and its con- 
tagiousness. Doctors had never experienced 
anything quite like it, leaving their expertise 


Thucydides wrote of the belief 
that Spartans caused the 
plague by poisoning wells. 


SPARTAN WARRIOR, BRONZE FIGURINE, SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 
BRIDGEMAN/ACI 


Thucydides, “for what did good in one case, did 
harm in another.’ Regardless of the treatment 
given, he writes, “strong and weak constitutions 
proved equally incapable of resistance, all alike 
being swept away.” 

The contagious disease took a toll on those 
who cared for the sick. Physicians were badly hit 
early on. Indeed, anyone who nursed their sick 
loved ones paid a high price: “|I|f they ventured 
to do so, death was the consequence.” If they did 
not, the patients“perished from neglect; indeed 
many houses were emptied of their inmates for 
want of anurse.” Thucydides notes that “it was 
with those who had recovered from the disease 
that the sick and the dying found most compas- 
sion. These knew what it was from experience.” 

Infection seems to have brought with it some 
immunity: “The same man was never attacked 
twice—never at least fatally.” Those who had 
been infected but had come through might ex- 
perience a brief, euphoric feeling that they could 
survive anything. Even so, the plague, whatever it 
was, could leave those who recovered with severe 
afttereftects. Some people were “seized with an 
entire loss of memory on their first recovery, and 
didnot know either themselves or their friends.” 
Many survivors suffered lasting damage to their 
fingers and toes, genitals, and eyes. 

As well as its impact on health, the epidemic 
caused radical disruption to everyday life for 
Athenians. According to Thucydides, “the bod- 
ies of dying men lay one upon another, and halt- 
dead creatures reeled about the streets.’ Corpses 
piled up and, given the urgency of the situation, 
there was no time to perform even the most el- 
ementary rites when burying the dead. Several 
bodies would be cremated at the same time on 
the same pyre. 


Civil Unrest 

The plague had a radical effect on Athenian so- 
ciety. T'raditional hierarchies were turned up- 
side down: Wealthy citizens might see their 
livelihoods destroyed from one day to the next, 
while poor ones might get rich by appropriating 
a dead man’s assets. Thucydides describes how 
moral conventions were abandoned and people 
tended to live each day as if it were their last: 
“lA|s the disaster passed all bounds, men, not 
knowing what was to become of them, became 
utterly careless of everything, whether sacred 
or profane.’ Nobody feared justice, as death by 
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Among the remair ie the skull ve an Teas 
old girl. Manolis J. Papagrigorakis, an orthodon- 
% Ve tic specialist, worked with a team of Swedish 
x ey “experts on sculpting a forensicreconstruction 
Sym \ of her appearance, They named the girl Myrtis 
~s * | FValemeschi-Mal-lar-Mar-|le-ial (eee lalemelleliallar-mayelier] 
VY of that period in Greek history. 
Myrtis appeared as part 
oh M-lamydalleliicelamalciiemin 
2010 at the National 
eNaeiat-.ele)tey-afer-] mV ee 
seum in Athens. 
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A RECONSTRUCTION OF THE FACE 
OF AN TI-YEAR-OLD GIRL (LEFT) WAS 







BASED ON A SKULL FOUND IN A MASS Vath 
GRAVE (RIGHT). DUBBED MYRTIS BY , a) 
A TEAM OF SCHOLARS, SHE PROBABLY 
iy DIED OF PLAGUE IN 430 B.C. | 
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A PRIEST OF APOLLO. MOSAIC, 4TH CENTURY A.D. NABEUL MUSEUM, TUNISIA 


AKG/ALBUM 


statue depicts the 
healing goddess 
Hygieia, whose 
cult grew during 
the plague of 
Athens. 
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plague seemed more imminent than any 
pending court case. 

Spiritual concerns loomed large as well. 
Many believed something had angered the gods, 
who unleashed the disease as punishment. 
According to Thucydides, the elders spoke of an 
ancient oracle that had predicted a great epi- 
demic would ensue after a “Dorian war”; the 
Spartans were Dorians, descendants of an a 
ncient people who had settled in the Pelopon- 
nese. It was also rumored that the Spartans had 
consulted the oracle at Delphi about the out- 
come of the war; through prophecy, the god 
Apollo had promised his support to Sparta. The 
Athenians themselves sought counsel of the 


M& gods and sent emissaries to Delphi and other 


sanctuaries for divine guidance on the epidemic. 

Overwhelmed by the impact of the plague 
on their loved ones and on their way of life, 
Athenians began to turn against their leader, 
Pericles. While the move may have seemed 
practical at the time, with hindsight, his war 
strategy of encouraging the population to shel- 
ter from Sparta’s attacks within Athens’s city 
walls had worsened the sanitary conditions in 
the city. As Thucydides records: 


Epic 
Ailments 
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HOMER'S EPIC WORK [he /liad begins with 
an epidemic that forces the Greek leaders 
besieging Troy to consider withdrawing 
their troops. They consult the soothsayer 
Calchas to find out the cause of the sick- 
ness. Calchas tells them the affliction has 
been sent by Apollo as punishment for 
an offense committed by Agamemnon, 
leader of the Greeks. Agamemnon has 
seized Chryseis, the daughter of a Trojan 
priest of Apollo, as a war prize and refuses 
to ransom her back to her father. To end 
the epidemic, Agamemnon reluctantly 
returns Chryseis but then takes Briseis, 
the war prize of Greek hero Achilles, as a 
replacement. Agamemnon’s petty, short- 
sighted decision sends Achilles into a 
rage and sets in motion the great epic’s 
dramatic events. 


An aggravation of the existing calamity was 
the influx from the country into the city, and 
this was especially felt by the new arrivals. 
As there were no houses to receive them, they 
had to be lodged at the hot season of the year 
in stifling cabins, where the mortality raged 
without restraint. 


Pericles’ political rivals went further, accus- 
ing him of calling down the misfortune upon 
them through his determined support for the 
war. After more than a decade of often ador- 
ing support, Athens turned against Pericles: A 
heavy fine was levied against him, and he was 
not reelected as official strategist. 

Having been thrown out of office for mis- 
handling the epidemic, Pericles would then 
suffer the ravages of the disease firsthand. 
According to the historian Plutarch, Peri- 
cles’ eldest son, Xanthippus, who had a rocky 
relationship with his father, succumbed to the 
plague, as did Pericles’ sister shortly after. His 
second son, Paralus, also fell ill and died, a trag- 
edy that ended up breaking the legendary selt- 
control of Pericles, who died from the plague 
himself in fall 429 B.c. 


DIVINE WISDOM 


As an epidemic ravaged the 
city, Athens looked to the gods 
for help and sent delegations 
to the oracle in the Temple 

of Apollo at Delphi. The 
colonnade standing at the 

site today dates to the fourth 
century B.C. 

JESSE PEET/GETTY IMAGES 
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SACRED 
GROUND 


Located northwest 
of the Acropolis, 

the Kerameikos 
district was home 

to a public cemetery 
(above) where many 
war dead were 
buried. According to 
Thucydides, Pericles 
gave a funeral oration 
there in 431 B.c. 
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The epidemic greatly weakened Athens and 
brought an end to its Golden Age. By the time 
the plague ended around 425 B.C., itis estimated 
that nearly a third of the city’s people died, with 
between 75,000 to 100,000 lives lost. Sparta 
and Athens would strike a truce around 421 B.C. 
Sparta would ultimately win the Peloponnesian 
War, destroying the Athenian fleet at seain 405. 


Mystery Malady 
Historians have still not identified the epidem- 
ic’s exact source. Because of Thucydides’ use 
of the word “plague,” some have hypothesized 
that it was an outbreak of the bubonic plague, 
cause of the Black Death in the 14th century. 
However, close reading of Thucydides shows 
no mention of the Black Death’s most notori- 
ous symptoms: the“buboes,’ the swollen lymph 
nodes that blackened and sometimes burst. 

Over time, scholars have proposed several 
culprits, bacterial and viral, including typhus, 
cholera, influenza, smallpox, and measles. As 
research tools have become more sophisti- 
cated, new theories have emerged. 

In 1994 amass grave dating to 430-420 B.C. 
was identified. Within it were 150 bodies that 


appeared to have been hastily buried. A team 
of researchers led by Manolis J. Papagrigorakis 
analyzed DNA from the dental pulp of three in- 
dividuals. Publishing their results in 2006, they 
found the presence of a pathogen with a 93 per- 
cent similarity to typhoid fever. Other scholars, 
however, have challenged the theory that the 
plague was caused by that illness because ty- 
phoid was common at the time. Thucydides’ 
account is of an ailment the likes of which had 
never been seen before in ancient Greece, a so- 
called virgin soil epidemic. 

Many of Thucydides’symptoms match those 
of Ebola. Unlike illnesses of bacterial origin (like 
typhoid or bubonic plague), finding genetic evi- 
dence of viruses like Ebola or measles is more 
challenging. To identity them, geneticists must 
study RNA, which is more unstable than DNA 
and degrades more easily over time. Finding a 
viable sample from fifth-century B.c. Athens 
is very unlikely, so if the plague of Athens was 
caused by a virus, its precise identity will remain 
amystery for now. ® 


CESAR SIERRA MARTIN TEACHES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VALENCIA, SPAIN. 
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FATHER’S GRIEF 


Pericles turns away 

from the sight of his 

son, a victim of the 
plague of Athens, in this 
19th-century painting 

by Francois-Nicolas 

@ lini Flaum t-ielear-lmsvera rose) 


of Fine Arts, Paris Ut a 
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BATTLE READY 


Thousands of life-size terra-cotta soldiers 

stand in Pit 1, the largest repository of figurines 

at the third-century B.c. funerary complex of 

Qin Shi Huangdi, near Xi'an, China. 

Jiscovered in the 1970s, the terra-cotta 

army ¥ was created 2,200 years ago to protect 

China’s first emperor in the afterlife. 

OLEKSIY MAKSYMENKO/ALAMY/CORDON PRESS 
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AT THE READY 
An archer is 
poised to strike 
despite his bow 
having decayed. 
This figure was 
found in the north 
section of Pit 2. 
ALAMY/CORDON PRESS 


THE 
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QIN 
DYNASTY 
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he land belonging to 

farmer Yang Zhifa in 

eastern China was 

covered by fruitful 

orchards of persim- 

mon and pomegranate trees. In 1974, 
while digging a well, his spade struck 

something unexpected in the soil: a 

man’s head. 

On closer inspection, Yang saw 
that the object was clay, not bone. 
He alerted the local authorities, 
and over the months that followed, 
Chinese archaeologists made an as- 

tonishing discovery. Under Yang’s 

peaceful orchards lay a man-made 

army: thousands of life-size terra- 

cotta soldiers and hundreds of sculpt- 
ed horses, along with bronze carriages 
and weapons. 

The figures were unearthed less than a 
mile to the east of the third-century B.C. rest- 
ing place of Qin Shi Huangdi, China’s first 
emperor and one of the most important fig- 
ures in its history. Today a UNESCO World 
Heritage site that attracts millions of visitors 
every year, the complex—including not only 
the vast terra-cotta army but also the tombs 
ot real people—is regarded as the biggest fu- 
nerary complex in the world, extending more 
than 25 square miles. 

Four pits have so tar been excavated: The first 
pit—by far the biggest contains the infan- 
try; the second pit contains archers, chariots, 


215 B.C. 


A wall is begun, 
linking northern 
defensive for- 
tresses, the origin 
of the Great Wall 
of China. 


221 B.C. 

Qin Shi Huangdi 
becomes the 
first emperor 

of China after 
defeating rival 
kingdoms. 


213 B.C. 


The emperor 
orders the burn- 
ing of classical 
books and has 
Confucian schol- 
ars executed. 





Territory of the Qin dynasty 
(221-206 B.C.) ~ 


| CHINA 
(Present-day) 


infantry, rf 
and cavalry, and | 
perhaps represents GO 
an encampment. The 

third pit, much smaller, con- 
tains high-ranking officials, and the fourth 
one is empty (some think the emperor died 
before its contents were completed). 

More than 2,000 warriors have been re- 
covered to date, but that’s just a fraction of 
the army. The total number is believed to be 
around 8,000, and archaeologists suspect 
more pits still lie undiscovered. Once painted 
in vivid colors, the figures represent numerous 
military occupations and ranks and display a 
variety of different facial features and cos- 
tumes. The vast resources and manual labor 
required to manufacture them 2,200 years ago 
has made them a global icon of the military 
and artistic achievement of the Qin dynasty. 


Unity and Tyranny 

The future emperor was born Zhao Zheng in 
259 B.c. At age 13 he became king of the prov- 
ince of Qin. By 221B.c. he had conquered sev- 
eral other provinces and proclaimed himselt 
Qin Shi Huangdi (“the First August Emperor 
of Qin”). His short reign was marked by major 
advances in centralizing power as well as acts 
of tyranny. He standardized writing, weights 
and measures, and monetary and legal systems. 
During his reign, building the Great Wall be- 
gan. The first emperor also won notoriety for 
burning books and persecuting intellectuals. 


210 B.c. 

Qin Shi Huangdi 
dies and is bur- 
ied in the Xi'an 
mausoleum near 
the underground 
terra-cotta army. 


206 B.C. 


Beset with internal 
crises, the Qin dy- 


new Han dynasty 


monument. 


nasty collapses. The 


desecrates the Xi’an 


NG MAPS 


> | | TAIWAN 


BURNED AND BURIED 


An 18th-century 
painted album leaf 
depicts events 
chronicled by 
second-century B.C. 
historian Sima Qian, 
in which Qin Shi 
Huangdi burned 
Confucian texts and 
hurled scholars into 
a pit. Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris 
GRANGER/AURIMAGES 
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-QINSHIHUANGDI = 
—IQTH-CENTURY 

PORTRAIT OF CHINA'S 
FIRSTEMPEROR, = 
NATIONALPALACE = 
MUSEUM, TAIPEL 
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The enormous mausoleum he built for 


READY 

pon On himself near Xi’an speaks of the resources 
selenanlead at his disposal: Sources say Qin Shi Huangdi 
‘bel ow) : i employed hundreds of thousands to build the 
positioned as complex and its contents. He also altered the 
if holding landscape for his funerary complex: Cours- 
a . ’ es of rivers had to be altered. Digging the 
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pits tor the figures would have required 
ry placed soil. 

4, The production of the figurines is 
| Hi Many warriors stand as tall as six feet 
4 a /\ and weigh about 450 pounds. Their 

be 4c ve 

he). 

' hairstyles, their facial features, the 
realistic folds of their clothing, and 
. used in their coloring. Schol- 
* ars have long debated as to the 
Se ationandhave done hands- 
wa’ = onexperimentstotry tore- 


~ Ae F ® anarmyof laborers tocarry away the dis- 
| amiarvel of both logistics and artistry: 
ak 
oh a ry beauty becomes more impressive up 
y | close, revealing the details of their 
the remnants of the pigments once 
we methods behind their cre- 
verse engineer the process. 


The feat is even more impressive in the con- 
text of Qin Shi Huangdi’s reign. Even assum- 
ing that he had ordered its construction before 
unifying China and proclaiming himself em- 
peror in 221B.C., there were only afew years to 
complete the work before his death, in 210 B.c. 
During his reign, China was a mosaic of cul- 
tures, ethnicities, and religions. The idea of a 
centralized and authoritarian political power 
giving orders from a remote capital through 
civil servants was still alien and highly difficult 
to communicate and implement. 


Seeking Immortality 

The first emperor regarded himself as the 
ruler of an immense territory and a monarch 
who unified the world of the spirits. The writ- 
ten sources explain that Qin Shi Huangdi 
sought potions to extend his life and dis- 
patched envoys to look for such elixirs. His 
great tomb is a testament to the quest of im- 
mortality, in that this great monument would 
remind future generations of his greatness. 

Archaeologists have yet to excavate the em- 
peror’s burial mound itself. To create it, work- 
ers excavated to a depth of 100 feet, then con- 
structed a sepulchre before covering it with 
a pyramid-shaped mound standing more 
than 165 feet high. Much speculation sur- 
rounds what might be inside. China’s second- 
century B.C. historian Sima Qian recorded that 
the emperor’s remains might be protected by 
rivers of mercury and traps to stop intruders. 

Boththe mausoleum’s design and the mate- 
rials used reveal the intention of surrounding 
himself with what he needed in the afterlife. 
Its construction was intended to reinforce his 
power while alive, an extraordinary display 
of the supremacy of a new sovereign, capable 
of mobilizing all the materials, workers, and 
knowledge needed to create something onan 
unparalleled scale and splendor. 

News about this ostentatious project prob- 
ably resonated all the way to the outer limits of 
Qin China. It contributed to the mystic aura of 
an emperor so rich and powerful he could cre- 
ate a life-size model army, drawn up and ready 
for all eternity, facing east toward the territo- 
ries that he had so spectacularly conquered. 


MARCOS MARTINON-TORRES IS PITT-RIVERS PROFESSOR OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SCIENCE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


ABOVE RIGHT: NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC/BRIDGEMAN/ACI; BELOW RIGHT: ROBERT BURCH/ALAMY/CORDON PRESS 
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Since the 1974 discovery of the funerary complex of Qin Shi Huangdi, excavation has continued through the present day. Site worker 
Yang Jingyi (above) cleans away mud from a terra-cotta warrior. Bright colors (below) can still be seen on a soldier in the ground. 
Exposure to the air damages these pigments, so archaeologists are working to conserve the 2,200-year-old hues. 





METHODS 
OF MASS 
EOE et Cade 


HOW WAS IT POSSIBLE to bring together 
the raw materials, the technical know- 
how, and the labor to build thousands of 
life-size soldiers in the third century B.c.? 
Producing the terra-cotta army required 
a standardized mass-production system, 
along with highly efficient project man- 
agement. Reverse engineering studies 
Carried out by a team of archaeologists 
(including the author of this article) 
have attempted to re-create how these 
artifacts were made, based on 
their scientific analysis. They 
have proposed that the labor 
force was organized in relatively 
small teams, working in paral- 
lel to produce separate pieces. 
The warriors were not pro- 
duced and assembled in 
one workshop; Instead, 
Separate groups of arti- 
sans, each headed by a 
master, assembled the 
Warriors one by one, 
which, once painted, 
would be taken down 
4 to the pits. Likewise, 
= the weapons that the 
figures originally held 
were likely made in dif- 
ferent armories, collected, 
and then “assigned” to 
their figure. The setting 
up and coordinating of 
numerous workshops 
requires huge invest- 
ment, but it is better 
placed to face any 
unexpected compli- 
cations: If there is a set- 
back, anew team could 
be activated to resolve 
the issue. 

















SENIOR OFFICER 

WHEN THE FIGURINES WERE FIRST 
PRODUCED, THEY FEATURED RICH, 
BRIGHT COLORS. 


ALL ILLUSTRATIONS: WILLIAM BORREGO 





KNEADING & 
The terra-cotta warriors were made from earth 


sourced around the burial sight. First, workers would 
knead the clay until it was soft and pliable. 







SHAPING ¥ 
Once the clay was ready, 
it was proportioned and 
shaped for use in molds. 





CASTING & 
Shaped clay was placed in molds to make 


the warriors’ arms, legs, and feet. Precise 
proportions kept the structures uniform. 





ASSEMBLING *® 

After firing, the 
pieces were put 
together to form a 







complete warrior, 
who would then 
receive a weapon: 


SCULPTING THE BODY é 
Clay coils formed the 
foundation of the torso, which a crossbow, bow, 
was placed on a pair of legs. 
Details on the torso, such as 
armor and clothing, were then 


sculpted, and the arms added.» 


spear, or sword. 














LACQUERING P 

The entire figure 
was then covered with 
a layer of lacquer to 
protect the statue and 
its Weapons. 





FORMING THE HEAD& 

The warriors’ heads were made using 
molds, and individual elements were 
added after casting. Artists would create 
the mouth, ears, eyebrows, facial hair, and 
headdresses (which varied according to 
the figure’s rank). 


9 PAINTING > 


Vibrant colors 
were added in the 
last step. Lacquer 
would only remain 
visible in the 


FIRING & shoes, armor, 


The body and 
head were then fired 


and hair. 


separately in big kilns. 
It is possible that loess 
Caves, common in this 
region of China, were 





used for this process. 





Pit 1is the largest repository of figurines in Qin Shi Huangdi’s mausoleum. Since their 


discovery in 1974, the figures at the front have been restored, while the toppled figures 
to the rear await their turn. So far, only a fraction of the vast funerary complex has been 


excavated, and researchers believe many other unexcavated pits remain. 
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1 AND 2: DAVID DAVIS/ALAMY/CORDON PRESS; 3: DEA/SCALA, FLORENCE; 4: FOTOTRAV/GETTY IMAGES 


NOT MEANT FOR 
TAESHtGR TOF UIMORTALS 


IT IS OFTEN SAID of Qin Shi Huangdi’s 
terra-cotta army that no two figures are 
exactly the same. VVhile it is perhaps dif- 
ficult to believe that the thousands of 


warriors are all portraits of individuals, it 
is clear that great effort was expended in 
giving the Tigures unique features. Some 
investigators believe that the produc- 
ers worked with a set range of differ- 
ent appearances, which, when mixed 


together, combined to give an impres- 
sion of individuality. Although millions 
of tourists who visit annually see these 
thousands of faces ranged before them 
as an unforgettable spectacle, these 
figures were not created for the eyes 
of the living. They are warriors for the 
afterlife. The modern visitor's visual 
experience, overlooking endless rows 
of soldiers, is a privilege that even the 


HAIR MAKES THE MAN 


The warriors provide 
detailed information about 
the composition of the 
Chinese army in the third 
century B.c. Headdresses 
and hairstyles help to 
distinguish them. Above, 

a low-ranking soldier 
wears his hair tied ina 
topknot; [2] a heavy infantry 
soldier has slicked down 
hair, parted in the middle; 
[3] a cavalryman wears a 
helmet; and [4] a general's 
high status is reflected in his 
elaborate headdress. 








emperor himself might not have expe- 
rienced. After placing the groups of Tig- 
ures in their formations, these passages 
were covered with large wooden beams, 
sealed with reed mats, and buried under 
tons of soil. Despite Qin Shi Huangdi’s 
desire for immortality, the monumental 
complex faced danger from the outset. 
Shortly after the emperor's death, the 
Qin dynasty fell apart, to be replaced 
by the Han. In the turmoil of that tran- 
sition, there is evidence that the pits 
were damaged by flooding and fire. 





és 





WORTH THEIR METTLE 

Not all the forces of Qin Shi Huangdi’s 
third-century B.c. army were made entirely 
(o) Relt- lV Ol ale(-lar-Mo)ce)ayA-MUlanle)a-lit-mr-Reld\il4 
steers this magnificent wooden and 
bronze open chariot, drawn by four bronze 
horses. It is one of two carriage sculptures 


unearthed in 1980 near the emperor's 
olblat-lmanrelelacen 


PANORAMA MEDIA/AGE FOTOSTOCK 
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CHARIOT RACING IN ROME 


THE NER 


Chariot racing enthralled crowds across the Roman Empire, 
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DAVID ALVAREZ 


FOR SPEED 


whose peoples became obsessed with the fastest sport on two wheels. 


Race 
Through 
Abhante 


| The Ludi Romani (Roman 

-| Games), comprising chariot 
/ racing and other activities, 

|| become an annual event 

- sponsored by the state. 


» Julius Caesar builds 
“Rome's Circus Maximus, 
* further boosting the 
Melee elainme)mearclateyt 

| racing in the city. 


») The charioteer Scorpus rises 
PMRCOMiclitae-laemicleacmnalee 

»| thousands of victories on the 
|| racecourse before dying at 
age 27. 


| The Circus Maximus is 


) renovated in stone and MONUMENTAL 
| enlarged as part of Emperor SITES 
Trajan's massive rebuilding Sultan Ahmet 


program in Rome. Square (above) in 
Istanbul, Turkey, is 
the former site of the 
famed Hippodrome 
of Constantine, 
where chariots once 
furiously raced. 

MORITZ WOLF/AGE FOTOSTOCK 


|) Emperor Constantine | 

»| begins his building program 
Tam @Xe)alcir-laiiiae)el(-walarelerellarcare 
renovation of the city's third- 
century hippodrome. 


-| Mass rioting by chariot fans 
| in Constantinople leads to 
*| abloody crackdown by 

») Justinian |. The passion for 

"| races begins to decline. 


| Malem t-ls1 me) ii (elt-] Relat-lalorm c-[e= 

~ isheld at the Circus Maximus 
- in Rome, which is now under 
|| the rule of the Germanic 


Ostrogoth kings. EMPERORS THEODOSIUS II AND VALENTINIAN III 
EACH HOLD A MAPPA, DROPPED TO START THE 


RACES. FIFTH-CENTURY COIN BRIDGEMAN/ACI 
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hundering hooves, spinning wheels, 

a cheering crowd: Envisioning an an- 

cient Roman chariot race is easy, but 

many 21st-century notions of the 

sport come from the writings of the 
19th. Adapted several times for the big screen 
(the 1959 film is perhaps the best known), the 
1880 novel Ben-Hur climaxes with a thrilling 
chariot race. American author Lew Wallace me- 
ticulously researched classic texts to make his 
book as authentic as possible, but his passion for 
chariot racing comes shining through: 


Can we accept the saying, then these latter 
days, so tame in pastime and dull in sports, have 
scarcely anything to compare to the spectacle... 
Let the reader try to fancy it; let him first look 
down upon the arena, and see it glistening... let 
him then, in this perfect field, see the chariots, 
light of wheel, very graceful, and ornate... let 
him see the drivers—in their right hands goads 
... In their left hands held in careful separation, 
and high, ... the reins... let him see the fours, 
chosen for beauty as well as speed... 





Wallace adored chariot racing, but ancient 
Rome’s relationship to it was more complicated. 
The spectacle, as described by Wallace centu- 
ries later, was indeed intoxicating, but some 
Roman elites looked upon racing with disap- 
proval. These same elites funded the construc- 
tion of massive venues for racing, such as the 
Circus Maximus in Rome andthe Hippodrome 
in Constantinople. Chariot racing’s popularity 
only grew as the Roman Empire expanded. New 
stadiums were built in other cities, and racing 
became an obsession there. 


Games for the Gods 

In the first century B.C., the poet Ovid, famous 
in his time for writing scandalous verse, used 
the racecourse as an arena for passion as well 
as sport. Book 3 of Ovid’s Amores (16 B.C.), de- 
scribes an incident at the races, where a young 
woman 1s waiting for the race to start. The nar- 
rator explains to her his motive for being there: 
“You are looking at the race, Iam looking at you; 
we'll both see what delights us, and both feast 
our eyes.” Ovid’s verse, set in Rome’s Circus 


“RAPE OF THE SABINE WOMEN" 
BY PIETRO DA CORTONA,1630. 
CAPIOLINE MUSEUMS#ROME 

~ ALBUM 





THE CHARIOT TRAP 


ONE OF ROME'S VIOLENT founding myths, recounted by first-century 
historian Livy, centers on how Rome's legendary founder, Romulus, 
came up with a plan to increase the city’s female population by 
abducting women from a neighboring tribe, the Sabines. Romulus 
invited the Sabine people to attend a festival, in which chariot rac- 
ing would be part of the festivities. The lure worked, and dozens 
of women were seized by the Romans. 


THE 
CHAMPION 


The winner of 
a race (below) 
holds up a palm 
leaf, the symbol 
of victory. 
Bronze figure, 
first or second 
century A.D. 
Louvre, Paris 
ERICH LESSING/ALBUM 


Maximus, compares the passions excited by 
racing with those aroused by the opposite sex. 
In Ovid’s time, competitive charioteering was 
popular and profane. 

Chariot racing’s historic roots, 
however, tap deep into the sacred 
beliefs of ancient Greece, whose 
games—such as the 
Olympic and the Pyth- 
lan events—were not 
considered entertainment. 
They were holy activities and 
part of solemn religious rites. 
The purpose of these events, 
which included chariot rac- 
ing, was to please the gods, 
either through sacrifice or 
in presenting bodily skill 
as an offering in itself. Ho- 
mer’s epic The Iliad features 
chariot races as part of the 
funeral games ordered by 
the mourning Achilles 4 
in honor of his fallen M, , 
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companion, Patroclus. The word “hippodrome’ 
also comes from the Greek, with hippo meaning 
“horses” and dromos meaning “path.” 

Games likewise formed an important re- 
ligious role in the emerging power of Rome. 
Chariot racing was incorporated into the early 
Ludi Romani, the games held in honor of the 
chief Roman god, Jupiter Optimus Maximus. In 
366 B.c. the Ludi Romani became an annual 
event, sponsored by the state. As Rome’s mili- 
tary influence grew, generals began dedicating 
portions of their war booty to sponsor chariot 


races and other games. Arguably, it is at this stage 


that the spirit of chariot racing began to evolve 
into entertainment. Sponsorship by generals 
boosted the popularity of racing and other 
sports, so by the first century B.C. the games 
were associated with mass culture, power, 
and populism. 

By the mid-first century B.C., racing had 
become amajor Roman spectacle. Julius Cae- 
Sar commissioned a magnificent new hip- 
podrome, the Circus Maximus, in the valley 
below Rome’s Palatine Hill, an area that had 
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The Romans’ passion 
for chariot racing is 
evidenced by this 
chariot-shaped marble 
latrine from the Baths 

of Caracalla in Rome. 
Third century A.D. British 
Museum, London 
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long been used to stage horse races. Built around 
50 B.C, this venue featured a track measuring 
about 1,700 by 260 feet, 12 starting gates (car- 
ceres) for chariots, a decorated barrier (spina) 
dividing the track, turning posts (metae) at each 
end, and lap markers in the shape of eggs and 
dolphins. Each marker would be turned when a 
section of arace was completed. Caesar’s circus 
could seat as many as 150,000 spectators, but 
when the venue was later expanded by Rome’s 
emperors, it could hold as many as 250,000. 


Team Colors 
Chariot racing was not the only athletic enter- 
tainment in ancient Rome. The venationes (kill- 
ing of wild animals), gladiatorial fights, and 
mock naval battles were all popular attractions, 
for both the skill of the participants and the 
spectacle of the events. What seemed to set 
chariot racing apart from those other attrac- 
tions was a strong sense of loyalty to a fa- 
vorite team of charioteers. 
Much like sports leagues today, Roman 
chariot racing had teams with legions of 


WINNERS AND LOSERS © 


Le) judges (top left) preside over 
a dramati race in Rome's Circus 
Maximus, depicted i in this third- 
i Ay cently A. D. relief. The winner 
~ (top dase ielelrelsaes his whip in 


bag ctopy. Trinci Palace; Foligno 
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devoted fans. The four factions—Red (Russata), 
White (Albata), Blue (Venata), and Green (Prasi- 
na)—existed during the republic and continued 
well into the empire. Third-century A.D. writer 
Tertullian recorded that the rivalry between 
Whites and Reds was the oldest. Their support- 
ers would reinforce the sense of enmity between 
the two by associating White with winter and 
Red with summer. Teams could also be associ- 
ated with divinities: White with the wind god 
Zephyr and Red with the war god Mars. 

Roman chariot races were thrilling and short, 
but occasionally brutal. The race would begin 
with the dropping of a white handkerchief 
(mappa). In a standard race at the Circus Max- 
imus, each team could enter three chariots, so 
when the mappa fell to the ground, a total of 12 
horse-drawn vehicles might shoot out from the 
traps (carceres) in clouds of dust. There were 
variations in the equine makeup of a chariot 
team, some featured as many as seven horses, 
some as few as two (the biga). The quadriga, 
composed of four horses, was the most com- 
mon configuration. 


RIDING HIGH 


The aurigde, or drivers, would careen on 
their two-wheeled chariots to make the death- 
defying turn round the ends of the spina. The 
usual course was seven laps, run counterclock- 
wise around the arena. Races lasted anywhere 
between 10 and12 minutes. As many as 24 races 
could be run in a day, to the delight of fans. 
Their devotion to their team could even lead 
to cheating: There are accounts of spectators 
trying to sabotage the race by throwing tablets 
studded with nails onto the track. 


Drivers and Horses 
Charioteers and even their horses became su- 
perstars with devoted loyal followings. Perhaps 
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was made consul of the empire in A.D. 331. 
A scion of a powertul political family, Bassus commissioned a panel 
(above) for his opulent civil basilica on Rome's Esquiline Hill. It 
depicts him in a two-horse chariot (biga) as part of the prerace 
procession, surrounded by charioteers of the Red, Blue, Green, and 
White factions. His association with chariot racing projected not 
only wealth and glamour but also strength and virility. 


Fourth-century 
consul Junius Bassus 
is shown in a chariot 
in a panel made 
using the opus sectile 
technique (above), 
in which separately 
cut pieces of stone 
are inlaid. National 
Roman Museum, 
Rome 
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Passionate fans tried to sabotage races 
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nails onto the track. 
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A PANTOMIMUS 
WAVES THE CLOTH 
OF THE GREEN 
TEAM ON A MOSAIC 
FROM BARCELONA: 
FIRST CENTURY B.C. 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
MUSEUM OF 
CATALONIA, 5 | 
BARCELONA. «+. ? 
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THATS 
ENTERTAINMENT 


EEPING THE CROWDS entertained 
between races was an important 
job, and talented groups of profes- 


sionals were hired to do just that. 
These performers, called histrions, would 
act out mythological scenes to keep people 
in their seats. In early Roman history, they 
were associated with ritual dancers from 
neighboring Etruria, but by the time of im- 
perial chariot racing, they added dancing 
and acting to their repertoire. While histri- 
ons performed in groups, the pantomimus 
C“imitator of everything”) performed alone 
accompanied by instruments. They used 
gestures and masks to portray a series of 
characters. For the most part the histrions 
and pantomimi were either enslaved or of 
low-born origins. [hey were, nevertheless, 
regarded as skillful professionals, and the 
best of them could keep the crowd engaged 
and excited. A tew acquired fame and con- 
siderable wealth. 





the best known and wealthiest of his time was Horses also gained fame and adoration. In ad- A SOUVENIR 
Scorpus, who drove for the Green factionin  ditiontocelebrating Scorpus, Martial mentions FROM BRITAIN 
the first century A.D. Sources sayhe wonmore__ the horses: “I am that Martial known to all na- Ceramic and crystal 
than 2,000 races before his death at age 27, tionsandpeople...]amnot better known than glasses (below) 


were found at the 
site of the circus 
at Camulodunum 


most likely in one of the spectacular pileups the horse Andraemon.” Dedicated fans would 
that the Romans called naufragia, whichmeans know each horse’s lineage. The most success- 


“shipwrecks.” A former slave, Scorpus pur- ful would be honorably retired when the mo- (Colchester), the only 
chased his freedom with his earnings. ment came, so that they could live out their last known hippodrome 
When Scorpus died, the Roman poet Martial years in peace and procreate to continue their in Britain. First 
enned his eulogy: edigree. Some even had funerary monuments eo DES) 
P BY: P 8 y Museum, London 
dedicated to them, such as that raised to Spen- eric errctc 


Oh! sad misfortune! that you, Scorpus, should dusa:“|F last as the wind, incomparable in your 

be cut off in the flower of your youth, and be _ life, younow... dwell inthe realm of Lethe.” 

called so prematurely to harness the dusky 

steeds of Pluto. The chariot race was always Bread and Circuses 

shortened by your rapid driving; but O why A great deal of money and power was 

should your own race have been so speedily run? at stake in chariot racing. Senior pub- 
lic figures pumped money into the 


Pliny the Elder documented the deep grief felt 
by fans at the deaths of their favorite drivers. 
In his Natural History, Pliny wrote how “at the 
funeral of Felix the charioteer of the Reds one 
ot his backers threw himself upon the pyre—a 
pitiful story.” 


games in the hope it would increase 
their political standing. A central fig- 
ure in the booming business aspect of 
the races by the first century A.D. was 
the dominus factionum, the entrepre- 
neur in charge of a faction. 
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eget i 
Chariot racing at the foot of ~~ 
Palatine Hill has a long tradition 

in Rome. Although no structural 
elements remain today, the great 
U-shaped circus dominated the city. 
Over a third of a mile long and nearly 
500 feet wide, it was the Roman 
Empire's biggest venue at the end of 
the fourth century A.D. 


@® The carceres (traps) re R Rance warts 

Before each race began, the charioteers and ite eae Ser Dope 

their horses would take their places in one of SSRIS te at Bigy, * : 
these 12 boxes, which were arranged on either jo SBA RO SS DA CH ek) >, 


side of the main gate. 


© The pulvinar (imperial box) 
The imperial family and their guests 
sat here in a complex structure, built to 
resemble a temple. It was connected 
to Palatine Hill, where the emperor had 
his official residence. 


@ The spina (thorn) 

This stone barrier ran longitudinally down 
the center of the arena and was decorated 
with fountains, shrines, columns, obelisks, 
and statues. 
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© The cavea (stands) 

The capacity of the Circus Maximus is 
unclear. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (late first 
century B.c.) wrote that it could hold 150,000, 
while Pliny the Elder (first century A.D.) 
claimed it held as many as 250,000. 


@ The metae (pillars) 
These three conical pillars stood at each 
end of the spina. Next to them, seven 
stone eggs were moved as lap-counters. 
Later, a parallel system was employed 
using seven bronze dolphins. 


ILLUSTRATION: PROGETTO KATATEXILUX 
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It was the charioteers who enjoyed the 
glory, but, as in Formula 1 racing today, the 
drivers had a large team at their service. 
The hortator or jubilator would ride alongside 
the charioteer offering encouragement, 
while the sparsor had the dangerous job of 
sprinkling their faction’s horses with water 
to cool them during the race. 
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Eros victorious 

A mosaic from Thugga (present-day 
Dougga, Tunisia) celebrates the winning 
charioteer Eros and his horses, whose 
names are recorded. Fourth century A.D. 


National Bardo Museum, Tunis 
BRIDGEMAN/ACI 
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B The Blues triumph 6 SPE Ns Ne ee hes ho 

A charioteer dressed in blue holds the CE AS es Se gh aE eee ih Me, 
victory palm; to his right is the hortator, Thaaatt a Se a aa Sg iP 
and in front of the horses the sparsor holds 

an amphora of water. Third century A.D. 


National Archaeological Museum, Madrid 
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The huge sums of money could spark bitter, horses or the skill of the drivers that was the at- 
state-level disputes. In the early first century, a traction, but it is the racing-colors which they 
high-ranking official was accused oftryingto A first-century A.D. favour... Such is the influence and authority 
delay payment of the cash prizes, whichcould amp (below) shows vested in one cheap tunic. 
range between 15,000 and 60,000 sesterces. i ae 
His name was Gnaeus Domitius Ahenobarbus, ‘ion disp aying i For all the distaste they felt, influential Romans 
whose son, Emperor Nero, would develop a number of victories it also knew that the races, and games in general, 
singular passion for chariot racing and actu- _ won. British Museum, were interwoven into Roman state power. On 
ally participate in races.On one occasion, Nero London taking the office of aedile in 69 B.c., the ora- 
himself tried to pilotachariot pulledbyi0 “ tor Cicero had to swear to uphold the games 
horses. This was too much for him to handle. for the people of Rome. Later, in his treatise On 
He was thrown, and severely injured, but man- Moral Duties (44 B.c.), however, he argued that 
aged to survive. the practice whereby rich rulers buy public fa- 

For allits popularity, chariot racing did have | vor through lavish entertainment is imprudent: 
its critics. Long before Christian polemicists ‘ “sratitying to boys, and weak women, and slaves, 

rie 


and to free men who bear the nearest resem- 
blance to slaves.” 

) The idea that the races, and games, were a tool 
Oh _ for social control was most memorably ex- 
Sm _ pressed by the early second-century author 
\ ea) Juvenal. In one ot his satires, he writes about 
how easy it was for politicians to buy influ- 
ence with voters, who“anxiously hope for 
just two things: bread and circuses.” 


like Tertullian singled out the immorality of 
the racecourse, pre-Christian Romans ex- \' Te 3\ Vi 
pressed discomfort with the games in gen- (( Oy <wupye (4 De) 
eral. Ina letter written in the early second  ——a 
century, Pliny the Younger writes of the 
fans at chariot races: 
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There might be some reason for their 
enthusiasm if it was the speed of the 
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Christianity and Chariots 

Asthe Roman Empire grew larger, chariot racing 
expanded throughout its provinces. Hippo- 
dromes were built in the major urban centers 
across the empire, including Antioch and Con- 
stantinople (Turkey), Ceasarea (Israel), Alexan- 
dria and Oxyrhynchus (Egypt), Thugga (Tuni- 
sia), Toledo and Cordoba (Spain), Lyon (France), 
and Vienna (Austria). As part of his Romanizing 
program, the client king of Judaea, Herod the 
Great, had instituted chariot racing as part of 
formal games in 28 B.c. Sources record a hip- 
podrome built in Jerusalem some time after, but 
its location has not yet been identified. 

By the fourth century, the factional system 
of color-based racing teams was firmly estab- 
lished, especially in Constantinople, which had 
become the capital city of the Roman Empire 
in A.D. 330. Constantine the Great rebuilt the 
city’s hippodrome and expanded its capacity 
to seat as many as 100,000 people. The Circus 
Maximus was still bigger, but the Hippodrome 
became the center of life in the new Roman capi- 
tal. The Reds and the Whites would eventually 





disappear, but the Blues and the Greens grew 
stronger and emerged as the leading factions. 
Also by the fourth century, a tradition had 
established itself linking certain charioteers 
with sorcery. Historian Ammianus Marcellinus 
recounts the execution of afourth-century char- 
ioteer in Rome for this crime, perhaps reflecting 
the widespread belief that charioteers lived be- 
yond the bounds of respectable society. Chariot 
racing was both fantastically popular and morally 
suspect—negative associations that also fed into 
the growing Christian antipathy to the sport. 
St. John Chrysostom became Archbishop of 
Constantinople in A.D. 398, fewer than 20 years 
after the Roman Empire adopted Christianity as 
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“The People ...anxiously hope for 


just two things: bread and circuses.” 
—Juvenal (Satire 10) 
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A DAY AT 
THE RACES 


Wi Col (chin | Xe7-\els | toym oye] on zanielelare 
at the Egyptian city of Oxyrhyn- 
chus—about 100 miles south- 
west of present-day Cairo—is a 

o)gesedg-laan@l-1i@ mevmuateno)i-lalalciem=lalkclatell at 
ment for a day at the races. Written in 
Greek, the document dates to the sixth 
Aaa dU AV AWA alla lel] alcmn\c-komol-sealalallarcaine 
decline across the empire. Only six races 
were scheduled (larger hippodromes 
could schedule up to 24), and other 
entertainments were planned for in be- 
tween events. The program is written in 
two hands, suggesting a process In which 
[oler-] ne) ailerlece-] 0) 0)ae)-\oma alu ablalaliarcaelael-le 
The day's events, as recorded on the pa- 

pyrus: Ist chariot race; Procession; Singing 
rope-dancers; 2nd chariot race; The singing 
rope-dancers; 3rd chariot race; 4th chariot 
race; Mimes; Sth chariot race; Troupe of ath- 
letes; 6th chariot race. Farewell. 
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IMAGE COURTESY OF THE EGYPT EXPLORATION SOCIETY 
AND THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD IMAGING PAPYRI PROJECT 





its state religion. In a fiery homily, the furious 
archbishop reported that Christian believers 
had left the told, “deserting us for the spectacle 
ot horse racing.” 

He ended with an ultimatum: Anyone at- 
tending the races would be excommunicated. 
His warnings were in vain. By the fifth century, 
chariot racing in Constantinople underwent an 
evolution: As Christianity stabilized, the con- 
troversies of the new state faith were absorbed 
into the local charioteering rivalries. 


Tension over taxation attached itself to the 
Green-Blue enmity, and in A.D. 532 Justinian 
had people from both factions killed. Greens 
and Blues found common cause, and they turned 
the exhortatory hippodrome cry of “Nika, Ni- 
ka!—Win, Win!” against the emperor himself. 
As disorder spread, Theodora boldly took the 
initiative and sent in mercenaries to slaughter 
Greens and Blues indiscriminately. The Nika 
riots left as many as 30,000 dead and effectively 
broke the power of the factions. Amid religious 


Historians differ on the extent to which 

Christianity drove the intense hostility between 
the Blue andthe Greens in Constantinople. Asa 
general rule the Blues were associated with the 
establishment and orthodox Christian beliefs, 
while the Greens styled themselves as closer 
to the people. It was in this setting that the so- 
called Nika riots engulfed Constantinople. Fac- 
tional tension was intensified by the emperor 
Justinian I’s allegiance to the Blues, and the fact 
that his wite, Theodora, belonged to a family of 
circus performers, formerly Greens, who had 
switched their allegiance to the Blues. 


tensions and civil war in the Byzantine Empire, 
the appetite for racing started to decline at the 
end of the sixth century. 

In Rome, the last official race was held at the 
Circus Maximus in 549, in a city then under 
control of the Ostrogoths. Charioteering had 
run a long race, but the experiences of Rome’s 
racing fans are a foundation for the potent mix of 
camaraderie and tension experienced in stadiums 
all over the world today. 


DAVID ALVAREZ CARRIED OUT HIS DOCTORAL RESEARCH AT THE COMPLUTENSE 
UNIVERSITY, MADRID, AND IS A SPECIALIST ON THE ROLE OF GAMES IN ROMAN HISTORY. 
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STAFF-AT THE CIRCUS 


In 1806 a,mosaic dating to.the second'century A:D. was irolbl ate in.Lyon, Frances 
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© The gatekeeper 

Above the starting boxes appears 
the person who is responsible 

for opening the gates at the 
beginning of each race. 
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© The officiant 


The organizer of the games, 
known as the editor, sits in the 
loggia and will drop a handkerchief 
(mappa), to start the races. 


© The wreckage 


Spectacular crashes that 
happened during chariot 
races were called naufragia 
C“shipwrecks” in Latin). 





It depicts a ‘chariot’race that.took place‘in the city; known then as Lugdunum. 


@® The presenters 

Standing on the spina, two figures 
hold the victory trophies, the 
palm and laurel wreaths, which 
will be presented to the winners. 
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© The cheerleader 

A jubilator on horseback 

rides alongside the racers to 
encourage them. They wear the 
color of their faction. 
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© The waterboy 

A sparsor carries a basin to 
sprinkle water on the horses 
and charioteers to cool them 
as they. pass. 





SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 


THE QUEEN'S 
CORSAIR 


— i 
oe 


A hero to the English and a thorn in ae side of the 
Spanish Empire, Drake gilded the Elizabethan age 
with his exploits. Today, historians probe the darker 
side of the corsair’s career, including links to slavery. 
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CONQUERING THE WORLD 


Samuel Lane's 19th-century portrait of Sir 

Francis Drake reflects the evolution of the 
silyZ-]ol=1valelamct-l| (ela aixek- =) aitciamiaa|el-\dt-]ma\=14e) 
Opposite: A 1577 document detailing Drake's 
plans to enter the Pacific, a feat he achieved a year 
Fe\vclar-kom oy-] a mem al Kell cele aalar-hvatez-14(e)aRevmual-Bc4 (0)0\-8 
PORTRAIT: BRIDGEMAN; DOCUMENT: BRITISH LIBRARY BOARD/BRIDGEMAN 


DRAKE'S 
FLAGSHIP 


Originally dubbed the 
Pelican, the Golden 
Hind (above) was the 
only one of Drake's 
five-ship fleet that 
sailed around the 
world between 1577 
and 1580. 16th- 
century watercolor, 


Cornelis de Vries 
ALBUM/DE AGOSTINI PICTURE LIBRARY 


ENGLAND'S 
PRIVATEER 
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very British schoolchild knows that 

Francis Drake circumnavigated the 

globe on the Golden Hind. Fewer are 

aware that when he set out on the 

voyage 1n 1577, the ship was called the 
Pelican, and that Drake changed the name mid- 
voyage to manage the consequences of having 
beheaded one of his own officers following a 
rushed—and some would say, unsafe—trial. 

Four centuries of mythmaking have cre- 

ated different versions of Drake. To the Eng- 
lish, he was a plucky hero of the Eliza- 
bethan golden age who outsmarted the * 
mighty Spanish. To the Spanish, he Noe 
was a pirate, feared and hated as 


1560s 


Young Francis Drake 
begins sailing with 

his older cousin John 
Hawkins on ships engaged 
in the transatlantic slave 
trade between Africa and 
colonies in the Americas. 


el Draque (the dragon). Historians have peeled 
away these layers to reveal amore nuanced por- 
trait. Drake lived just as England was beginning 
to carve out a new, naval role for itself on the 
European and global stage. A brilliant and fear- 
less navigator inanew age of colonialism, Drake 
used—and was used by—England’s elite to get 
rich through pillage and slave-trading. 


Tales of Adventure 
In the popular imagination, Drake is associated 
with one monarch: Elizabeth I. Drake’s youth, 
however, was deeply shaped by the religious 
tumult brought on during the reigns of 
her predecessors. Born in 1540, late 


1568 


A deadly battle with Spanish 
forces at San Juan de Ulua, 
Mexico, kindles a hatred for 
Spain in Drake. He vows to take 
revenge and conducts ever 
more deadly attacks on Spanish 
holdings in Central America. 


FRANCIS DRAKE. 1581 MINIATURE, NICHOLAS HILLIARD 
BRIDGEMAN/ACI 





SIRJOHN HAWKINS INA16TH- = 
CENTURY PORTRAIT. NATIONAL | 
MARITIME MUSEUM, LONDON 

BRIDGEMAN 





in the reign of Henry VIII, Drake was a child un- 
der the Protestant Edward VI (1547-1553) and 
then the Catholic Queen Mary I (1553-58). 
Drake’s early years were spent on a farm in 
Devon in western England. After his father, a 
sheepshearer, became a Protestant curate in 
southeast England, Drake was sent to live with 
relatives, the Hawkins family in Plymouth. The 
Hawkinses, as sailors and traders, exploited the 
erowing transatlantic trade. Drake’s life would 
be dominated by Plymouth, the port that would 
play a key role in England’s colonialism—and 
from where the Pilgrims would set off in 1620. 
John Hawkins, Drake’s older cousin, became 
a close friend and mentor. Around age 18, Drake 
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1578 





Drake passes through the 
Strait of Magellan in 16 days 
and enters the Pacific Ocean. 
He heads west and will 
become the first Englishman 
to circumnavigate the globe, 
returning to England in 1580. 


158] 
Elizabeth | orders the knighting 
of Francis Drake. The ceremony 
takes place aboard his flagship, 
the Golden Hind. Drake 
becomes mayor of Plymouth 


and makes Buckland Abbey as 
his personal estate. 


TRADING 
LIVES 


RANCIS DRAKE'S CAREER Was 
interwoven with that of his 
older cousin Jonn Hawkins. 
The two played a pivotal part 
in establishing England's role in the 
so-called triangular trade: English 
goods were traded in West Atrica for 
enslaved people, who were forcibly 
taken to the Americas, from where 
raw materials were brought back 
to England. Hawkins launched his 
first Slave trading venture in 1562; ne 
and Drake traveled to Sierra Leone 
and seized between 300 and 400 
people to sell inthe American colo- 
nies. [he voyage was very profitable 
and secured backing from the crown 
for future trips. Hawkins and Drake 
would return twice to West Africa In 
the 1560s and take as many as 1,200 
enslaved people to the Americas. 


A PIRATE'S 
COAT OF ARMS 


Two pole stars 
separated by the sea 
form the centerpiece 
of Sir Francis Drake's 
arms (below). The 
Latin motto “Sic 
parvis magna” is 
roughly translated 
as “From small 
beginnings comes 
greatness.. 


began sailing on the Hawkinses’s boats and 
was already gaining experience at sea in acts of 
piracy against French vessels. Requiring skill, 
bravery, ruthlessness, and a streak of cruelty, 
it was a job at which Drake would excel all his 
life. Drake, Hawkins, and other privateers were 
tacitly permitted to prey on French shipping 
because England was at war with France. This 
war, of benefit to Spain, was a consequence of 
Queen Mary’s decision to wed Spain’s King 
Philip Il in 1554. 

Simplified accounts of Drake often portray 
him as anti-Spanish and anti-Catholic. 
His early lite, however, was marked by >) ae 
close links with Spain, then a global a 4 , i 
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1596 #4 
Drake dies of 
dysentery aboard his 
ship, anchored off 
the coast of Panama. 
His body is sealed 

in a lead coffin and 
buried at sea. 





ELIZABETH'’S 
SEA DOGS 


John Hawkins 

(left), Francis Drake 
(center), and Thomas 
Cavendish (right) 
were three privateers 
employed to protect 
England's interests 
at sea and harass 

its enemies. 1/7th- 
century portrait, 
unidentified artist. 
National Maritime 


Museum, London 
ALBUM 
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superpower. The Hawkins family business had 
grown in the context of Mary’s alliance with 
Spain, and in the blurred area between mer- 
chant, privateer, and diplomat, John Hawkins 
forged links with Spanish merchants, with 
whom he carried out acts of piracy against the 
French. He may even have had some diplomatic 
role in helping broker Philip and Queen Mary’s 
marriage, and, despite being a Protestant, was 
said to have attended Catholic Mass. 


Profit and Glory 

In November 1558 Mary I died, and her half sis- 
ter Elizabeth, a Protestant, became queen of Eng- 
land. Inthe early years of her reign, Elizabeth was 
careful not to antagonize Spain but was aware of 
how the Americas were generating great wealth 
for Spain, increasing its naval power and spread- 
ing the Catholic faith. 

Colonial expansion intrigued the queen, and 
little in the way of international law governed 
the course that expansion could take. At the 
time, Elizabeth I did not have the naval power 





to match Spain at sea, so she needed to find a 
different way to challenge the Spanish Empire. 

Smaller operations proved to be a profitable 
strategy, but in the headlong race for wealth 
and glory, consideration for the lives of non- 
Europeans was absent. By 1562, with the help 
ot fellow Spanish traders and the backing of a 
London syndicate, Hawkins broke into the lucra- 
tive transatlantic slave trade, seizing people in 
West Africa to sell in the Americas. Following 
the success of the first expedition, Elizabeth and 
members of her privy council invested in the 
next two trips, financially benefiting from the 
sale of people as chattel. Drake participated in all 
of Hawkins’s ventures, including the operation 
to purchase and kidnap hundreds of people from 
local rulers in Sierra Leone. 

Despite their profits, Hawkins and Drake 
faced a problem: The Spanish crown prohibited 
trade between its colonies and other nations, 
even though colonists sought trade opportu- 
nities. Hawkins, and later Drake, developed a 
baroque ritual: First, he requested a license to 





THE FORT OF SAN JUAN DE ULUA AT THE 
MOUTH OF THE PORT OF VERACRUZ, MEXICO 
AA WORLD TRAVEL LIBRARY/ALAMY 


NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


HE FORTRESS of San Juan de 

Ulua has guarded the port of 

Veracruz, Mexico, for nearly 

AOO years under the flags of 
different countries. Seated on a small 
island of the same name, the first 
Spanish structures were built there 
in 1535 and enlarged over the years 
to include towers, a prison, and a pal- 
ace. Francis Drake had an encounter 
with the Spanish there in 1568 when 
the fort served as a colonial outpost 
for Spain. When Mexico declared 
its independence in 1821, Spanish 
troops were reluctant to quit the 
fort but were forced out in 1825. The 
United States would occupy the for- 
tress during the Mexican-American 
War after winning the Battle of Vera- 
cruz, a 20-day siege in March 1847. 
The fort returned to Mexican control 





trade and would be rebuffed. Then he fired on 
the colonial settlements; in response, the Span- 
ish put on a show of resistance. After a decent 
interval had elapsed, both sides worked behind 
the scenes to covertly buy and sell. 

In1568, however, at the fort of San Juan de Ulta, 
inthe port of Veracruz (today in Mexico), this tac- 
tic failed. Drake was sailing under the command of 
his cousin Hawkins, who had docked in San Juan 
de Ulta to repair and restock his six ships with 
assurances that the Spanish would not attack. 
The Spanish reneged, sinking or capturing four 
ofthe English ships. Drake and Hawkins managed 
to escape to safety. Hawkins’s ship, however, held 
many survivors, whom he was later forced to leave 
stranded; Drake, meanwhile, headed back alone to 
England,“and so forsooke us in our great myserie,” 
Hawkins wrote later. The incident placed a great 
strain on the two men’s relationship. 

Drake, who lost goods and close friends in 
the attack, vowed to take revenge. Drake as- 
serted that the incident left him with a deep 
hatred for both the Spanish and Catholicism. His 


seamanship would give him plenty of opportu- 
nities for revenge. England was not officially at 
war with Spain, so Drake could not yet receive a 
letter of marque from the queen to attack enemy 
ships and populations. Even so, during a series 
ot expeditions he conducted from 1570, backed 
by the crown, Drake led increasingly daring raids 
into the Spanish Main. In Central America Drake 
climbed a tall tree from which he could sight the 
Pacific and vowed that he would enter its waters 
aboard an English vessel. 

These early incursions into Spanish colonies 
included notable failures. From these, Drake 
learned the need for discipline and planning. 
Finally, in 1572, after a carefully organized raid 
on a treasure caravan in Nombre de Dios (today 
in Panama) he struck gold—or rather silver—in 
huge quantities. The haul allowed him to return 
to England with a fortune, as well as significant 
plunder in captured boats. The wealth and repu- 
tation of the young buccaneer had attracted the 
admiring attention of the queen. Drake was now 
one of Elizabeth’s Sea Dogs, a group of captains 


after the war, in 1848. 
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|. “FRANCIS DRA 
KNBELS BEFORES. 
ELIZABETH AND 
PREPARES TO BE 
KNIGHTED. 20TH- 


CENTURY ILLUSTRATION, 


JEAN-LEON HUENS 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
IMAGE COLLECTION 


SHARP 
DIPLOMACY 


LIZABETH I boarded the Golden Hind in April 1581 to knight 

Francis Drake in honor of his successful circumnavigation 

of the globe. The queen did not perform the ceremony 

herself (although many 19th-century works of art show 
her doing so). Instead, she handed the ceremonial sword to 
a French ambassador, Monsieur de Marchaumont, to do the 
honors. Historians have questioned why she chose to hand oft 
the ceremony to someone else, and two schools of thought have 
arisen, both centered on sending covert diplomatic messages. In 
the first hypothesis, the queen may have wanted to avoid provok- 
ing Spain by honoring Drake herself, since he nad just plundered 
many Spanish colonies on his voyage. The second notion is that 
the queen was signaling to France that England was open to an 
alliance against Spain. At the time of the knighting, Elizabeth | was 
publicly considering marriage to Francis, the Duke of Anjou and 
brother to the French king. Her action may have been to provoke 
Spain by currying French favor. No matter the reason, the queen's 
true Intentions remain a mystery. 
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(including Hawkins) whose piracy provided a 
source of income for the crown while disrupting 
Spain’s colonial operations. 


Around the World 
The England that Drake returned to in 1573 
was enjoying a brief truce with Spain. For afew 
years, he refrained from long-distance ven- 
tures, but in 1577 glory beckoned once more: 
He was appointed to command an expedition 
through the Strait of Magellan to the Pacific. 
Although the venture could not be publicly 
supported by the crown, Drake did have the 
queen’s personal backing. In their meeting, 
Elizabeth reportedly told him she“would gladly 
be revenged on the king of Spain for divers [sic] 
injuries that we have received.” The objective 
of the venture was to “find out places meet to 
have traffic.’ Since it was not envisaged that the 
fleet would have anything to trade, the queen 
was guardedly saying the voyage would enrich 
itself and its financial backers through piracy. 
Crewed by about 170 men, the five-ship fleet 
set out from England in the dying days of 1577. 


PASSAGE OF PERIL 


Churned by currents and winds, the body 
of water between Chile's Cape Horn and 
the South Shetland Islands of Antarctica is 
known as the Drake Passage. On emerging 
from the Strait of Magellan in 1578, Drake 
was blown far off course, but he observed 
open water south of the South America. 
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Initially, the crew were told they were going 
to the eastern Mediterranean, but evidence 
for another plan must have become clear from 
early in the voyage. 

Led by Drake’s own ship, the Pelican, the fleet 
followed roughly the same route of the Portu- 
euese Sailor Ferdinand Magellan, who nearly 
60 years before had captained the first circum- 
navigation of the globe. A Venetian nobleman, 
Antonio Pigafetta, chronicled the voyage, and 
Drake’s crew studied Pigafetta’s account. The 
honor to chronicle Drake’s journey fell to the 
ship’s onboard rector, Francis Fletcher. 

The Atlantic crossing was rough on Drake’s 
crew, leading to problems with morale. Back 
in 1520, Magellan had quarrelled with a senior 
officer and bloodily put down a revolt in San 
Julian (in what is today southern Argentina). 
By coincidence, the same windswept port was 
the setting of Drake’s settling of scores with 
his senior officer Thomas Doughty. Tensions 
between the noble Doughty and the lower class 
Drake came to a head in July 1578, when Drake 
accused him of treason and witchcraft. 


Claiming his authority was based on a royal 
commission—a lie, but an effective one— 
Drake tried Doughty and condemned him to 
death. Fletcher recounted how the two men 
shared a final meal together, “as cheerfully as 


3 


ever in their lives they had done aforetime’ 
Shortly afterward, Doughty was beheaded. It 
has been argued that Drake’s subsequent de- 
cision to rename the Pelican was to appease 
Doughty’s close friend, Christopher Hatton, 
an influential investor of the expedition whose 
crest was a golden deer, or hind. 

The newly christened Golden Hind led a 
much smaller fleet, by then reduced to three 
boats since damage had rendered others too 
unseaworthy to sail into the Strait of 
Magellan. The stormy passage sank 
one boat and caused another to return 
to England after being separated from 
the group. 

In fall 1578, after 16 cha- 
otic days, the Golden Hind 
and Drake sailed into the 
Pacific. Entirely alone, 


NAVIGATION 
APPS 


A handy “Swiss Army 
knife” of scientific 
instruments (below)— 
including a compass, 
perpetual calendar, 
and geometric 
square—is believed 

to have belonged to 
Drake. It was made by 
Humphrey Cole, one 
of the finest makers of 
navigational tools in 
Elizabethan England. 
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DRAKE'S ATTACK 
~ ON CARTAGENA DE 
INDIAS (IN MODERN 
COLOMBIA) IN 1586. 
HAND-COLORED, ! 
LATE 16TH-CENTURY — 


ENGRAVING BASED — } 
ON AN ORIGINAL BY | 
G.B. BOAZIO 
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TRE BAT TLE 
FOR CARTAGENA 


FTER DRAKE'S JANUARY 1586 SIEGE of Santo Domingo (Cin 

what is now the Dominican Republic) on the island of 

Hispaniola, the rest of the Spanish Main went on high 

alert, especially wealthy settlements like Cartagena de 
Indias Gin modern Colombia). Founded by Spain in 1533, this Ca- 
ribbean port had grown to become an important trading center 
for enslaved people trom Africa and the resources extracted from 
the South American interior. On February 9, 1586, Drake anchored 
near Cartagena with a force of 3,000 men who disembarked and 
marched to the city. They confronted Spanish forces along the way, 
but Drake's troops broke through the defenses and took the city. 
Casualties were low: Twenty-eight of Drake’s men died with just 50 
wounded. Spain lost only nine lives with 35 wounded. Drake occu- 
pied the city and held it (as well as several hostages) for ransom until 
March 26. Drake's men plundered the town itself, and eventually 
Drake collected a ransom of 110,000 ducats. Drake's Invasions of 
1585-86 exposed how vulnerable the Spanish colonies were and 
led to a wave of fortification in the Americas. 
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the Golden Hind sailed up the western coast 
of South America, past what is today Chile and 
Peru. The account of the voyage—based on 
Fletcher’s chronicle published in 1628 as The 
World Encompassed—reflects not only the lone- 
liness of this voyage but also Drake’s astonish- 
ing seamanship in maintaining and steering his 
ship, feeding and placating his crew, all the time 
directing his firepower on Spanish settlements 
and vessels who found themselves at the sharp 
end of English piracy for the first time. 

One of his biggest prizes was the Nuestra Se- 
nora de la Concepcion. The bounty aboard this 
Spanish treasure ship was so massive it took 
days to transfer it to Drake’s coffers. 

Pushing far to the north, Drake made a bold 
bid to find the northwest passage that navigators 
believed would allow a route back to Europe. He 
may have traveled as far north as modern-day 
Vancouver. Forced south again by the cold, he 
anchored near what is now San Francisco (the 
Spanish would not establish a mission there 
until 1776). Drake claimed the lands around the 
spot for the queen, naming them New Albion. 


Resuming his great voyage westward, the 
Golden Hind roughly tollowed Magellan’s return 
route through the Spice Islands, then across the 
Indian Ocean to round the Cape of Good Hope. 
His return to Plymouth, on September 26,1580, 
filled the English with national pride and the 
cotters of his powerful investors with Spanish 
loot. His knighthood followed in April 1581 on 
the decks of the Golden Hind. 


Chaos in the Caribbean 


TREASURE HUNT 


In a July 1586 letter 
(below), Francis Drake 
informs William Cecil, 
lord high treasurer and 
queen's adviser, that he 
had not intercepted the 
Spanish treasure fleet 
during his latest sojourn 
to the Caribbean. 
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Scotland, together with Elizabeth’s support for 
insurgents in the Spanish Netherlands, was mov- 
ing the two countries closer to war. In 1585 the 
queen called upon Drake. He was chosen to com- 
manda fleet to target Spain’s Caribbean holdings 
in what became known as his“great expedition.” 
Setting sail on September 14, 1585, Drake’s 
29-ship fleet, crewed by 2,300 armed men, 
surged south to Spain itself. Historians believe 
Drake may have been hoping to ambush the 
Spanish treasure fleet near the southern tip of 
Portugal, but no sighting was made. After 


After the circumnavigation, Drake spent 

the next few years dabblinginlocalpoli- ©¢*¥ wry me sand oe 
tics in England. He served as mayor of a Lig eater Mea “Le 
Plymouth and purchased nearby Buck- Lares ie Saar 


a failed attack on the Canary Islands, the 
fleet headed south for the Cape Verde ar- 


# 
# 


gine. tid : 
land Abbey as a fitting abode for a now 
wealthy man. Despite all this comfort, 
Drake could not stay away from the sea, 
and it is unlikely that Queen Elizabeth 
would have let “her pirate,” as she alleg- 
edly called him, stay ashore for long. 
Tensions were reaching a break- 
ing point with Spain. Philip’s support 
for Elizabeth’s enemies in Ireland and 





pee o—#@- —_ chipelago off the coast of Senegal, where 


the corsairs spent two weeks looting the 
few riches the island had and hoarding food. 
They also picked up an epidemic (possibly 
pneumonic plague) on the island, which 
devastated the ships’crews. As Drake’s fleet 
headed west toward the Caribbean, nearly 
300 crew members died. 

Drake’s first objective was Santo Do- 
mingo (today the capital of the Dominican 
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Republic). By early January 1586, his forces had 
taken the city, but the looting did not produce 
the goods they’d hoped for, so the English de- 
manded aransom to leave. 

Having finally secured an acceptable fee, 
Drake’s tleet moved on to Cartagena de Indias 
(today in Colombia) to repeat the tactic. After 
looting homes and richly adorned churches, they 
demanded a ransom from the local authorities. 
Drake was under pressure to complete the nego- 
tiations quickly as the epidemic was still spread- 
ing among his men. Conditions aboard his ships 
were worsened by taking prisoner large numbers 
ot enslaved people. 

In April the fleet set sail again, but the ravages 
of the pestilence forced Drake to abandon plans 
to attack Cuba. In early June he landed in Florida, 
where his men looted the Spanish settlement 
of St. Augustine. Having rested and taken on 
supplies, the fleet swept northward to the Eng- 
lish colony of Roanoke Island (in today’s North 
Carolina, United States). 

When Drake arrived, he learned that the Roa- 
noke colonists wanted to abandon the struggling 
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DRAKE JEWEL 


Elizabeth | gave Drake 
a cameo (below) 

that juxtaposes a 
dark-skinned face 
atop a light-skinned 
one, which some 

say symbolizes how 
through the help of 
Africa, England will 
defeat Spain. 





BURIAL 
AL SEA 


N HIS FINAL EXPEDITION (1595- 

96), Drake rejoined his old 

partner John Hawkins, but the 

pair would not recapture their 
past glories. Their fleet left Plymouth, 
England, in August 1595. By December 
Hawkins had died at sea, and Drake suf- 
fered a crushing defeat trying to take San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. During that battle, Span- 
isn cannons landed a direct hit on Drake's 
cabin, killing two of his companions but 
just missing Drake himself. The English 
forces withdrew, turning their attention 
toward Panama. Drake's original plan had 
been to cross the isthmus to storm Pan- 
ama, but a combination of poor weather 
and Spanish resistance turned him back. 
Shortly after, Drake contracted dysentery 
and died aboard his ship on January 28, 
1596. He was buried at sea, reportedly In 
the waters of Portobelo, Panama. 


settlement to return to England. The colonists 
accompanied Drake’s fleet on its return leg 
across the Atlantic, bringing with them “[t]hat 
Indian plant,’a chronicler wrote, “which they call 
Tabacca and Nicotia.” Some historians believe 
Drake took the enslaved people from Cartagena 
to Roanoke Island, but it is not known if they 
stayed there or were taken to England. What 
befell them has never been established. 

Drake’s missions had proven both that Spain’s 
colonies were poorly defended and that England 
could significantly damage its enemy’s imperial 
prestige through small targeted attacks. Even 
though the great expedition turned out to be a 
financial flop, netting a fraction of what its in- 
vestors hoped for, Drake’s star continued to rise, 
especially in the context of England’s defeat of 
the Spanish Armada. 

Spain was set on invading England with its 
impressive naval forces (about 130 ships), but in 
1587 Drake had staged a daring raid— “singeing 
the King of Spain’s beard,’as he described it—on 
the Spanish port of Cadiz. Drake’s forces de- 
stroyed Spanish ships and supplies, delaying 


Philip IT’s assault against Elizabeth I until1588. 
When the Spanish Armada eventually sailed 
north, it was deteated by a combination of the 
English navy and poor weather. 

Drake served as a vice admiral in the effort 
to defeat the Spanish and earned the love of his 
country for it. For generations, a story circulated 
that Drake was playing bowls at Plymouth when 
news of the Armada’s sighting reached him; un- 
perturbed, he declared there was stilltime to win 
the game and then beat the Spaniards. This tale 
helped forge a popular belief that Drake’s cool 
confidence helped secure the English victory. 


The Myth of Drake 

Drake’s last years were not glorious ones. Rather 
than retire to Plymouth, he returned to his life at 
sea. 1n 1589 his punitive raids into Spain caused 
great loss of life on both sides. Several years later 
in August 1595, he crossed the Atlantic with 
John Hawkins in a bid to rescue Hawkins’s kid- 
napped son and harass the Spanish. Their efforts 
were unsuccesstul, and Hawkins died in Novem- 
ber 1595. Drake pressed on but was turned back 


by Spanish forces in Panama. In January 1596, 
at age 55, he died of dysentery aboard his ship. 
Dressed in a full suit of armor, he was enclosed 
in a lead coffin and buried at sea off the coast 
of Panama. 

After his death, romantic myths arose around 
Drake’s legacy in English culture. His baser ma- 
terial motives were overlooked in order to forge 
a dashing, unflappable hero. In Spanish history, 
meanwhile, Drake provided ample material for 
the portrayal ofa villain. Lope de Vega’s poem La 
Dragonted (1598) presents a vivid demonization 
of the English sailor, whereas Juan de Castel- 
lanos’s El Discurso del Capitdn Francisco Draque 
slyly compliments the pirate’s skills and uses his 
devastating attacks on Caribbean ports to criti- 
cize Spain’s King Philip IT. Long after British and 
Spanish imperial fortunes waned, Drake’s figure 
serves as a lightning rod for the intense debate 
over the ethical dimensions of colonialism and 
the transatlantic slave trade. 


JULIUS PURCELL |S DEPUTY EDITOR OF 
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HOME FROM 
THE SEA 


In 1580 Drake bought 
Buckland Abbey 

near Plymouth, a 
13th-century former 
Cistercian abbey that 
was dissolved by 
Henry VIII. When not 
at sea, Drake lived 
here with his second 
wife, Elizabeth 
Sydenham. The 
couple did not have 
children. 
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ELIZABETH I REWARDED HER FAVORITES WITH MINIATURE 
PORTRAITS. THIS 1595 LOCKET BY NICHOLAS HILLIARD 
(ABOVE) WAS PRESENTED TO DRAKE. V&A MUSEUM, LONDON 
AURIMAGES 


MAPPING 
THE 
AILTACK 


Santo Domingo, 1586 





ih _llustrated maps were a 

ii key feature of the 1589 
: publication of A Summa- 
rie and True Discourse of Sir Frances 
[sic] Drake's West Indian Voyage. 
This work is achronicle of Drake's 
great expedition of 1585-86 and 
was written by Walter Bigges, 
one of the expeditioners. The il- 
lustrated maps were created by 
Italian cartographer Giovanni Bat- 
tista Boazio, who filled the maps 
with intricate detail. One map 
shows Drake's fleet in front of 
Santo Domingo (today in the Do- 
minican Republic); ships scuttled 
by the Spanish to block entry to 
the harbor are visible. Boazio in- 
corporated distinctive creatures 
fromthe Americas, including a sea 
turtle and a caiman, which may 
have been based on the sketches 
of John White, a colonist at Roa- 
noke (modern North Carolina), 
the first English settlement in 
North America. 
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" DISCOVERIES 


“Laocoon and His Sons”: 
A Macabre Classic in Marble 


A sculpture of a father and his sons struggling in the coils of sea serpents was rapidly 
identified as a lost masterpiece from the Roman Empire after being unearthed In 1506. 
Its emotional naturalism awed Renaissance artists, Including Michelangelo. 


isitors to the 

Pius-Clementine 

Museum at the 

Vatican often 

stop in their 
tracks when they first 
glimpse it. Located in the 
Octagonal Court, the sculp- 
ture “Laoco6n and His 
Sons” depicts a shocking 
scene: Sea serpents bind a 
terrified man and his two 
young sons, who struggle 
in vain against the writhing 
coils. Rearing back in a fu- 
tile gesture to free himself, 
Laocoon is shown at the 
moment when one of the 
snakes is poised to deliver 
a strike. 

A study of horror in 
marble, the work has been 
described by British clas- 
sicist Nigel Spivey as “the 
prototypical icon of human 
agony” in Western art. 
The grim story of the Tro- 
jan priest Laocoén and his 
sons varies across classical 
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sources, but one of the most 
familiar is that recounted by 
Virgil in the Aeneid, com- 
pleted in 19 B.C. 

In Book II of the epic, 
which details the end of 
the Trojan War, Laocoén 
suspects that the wooden 
horse sent by the Greeks 
is a trap. After striking the 
horse with a spear, Laoc- 
o6n and his sons are seized 
by sea serpents that drag 
them down to their deaths, 
which the Trojans interpret 
as divine punishment. T'o 
appease the gods, they drag 
the horse into their city. 


“Laocoon.” 


PANit=)@ ol) aveaelalsrelaualere 
in Rome, a sculpture is 
Tass} ol=\eir=re fl o\Vasvel ale) -] 45 
and identified as Pliny’s 


A Find Fit for a Pope 
The discovery of the Laoc- 
oOn grouping was one of the 
most momentous of the Re- 
naissance era. It hada last- 
ing impact on sculptors, 
most notably Michelangelo. 
In January 1506 alandown- 
er, Felice de Fredis, ordered 
construction work in a 
vineyard on his property on 
the slopes of Rome’s Esqui- 
line Hill. Finding Roman 
coins, inscriptions, and 
statues was common for 
anyone digging in Roman 
soil, but the workers’ dis- 
covery on January 14 was 
extraordinary: a sunken 
chamber containing a 
eroup of exquisite and siz- 
able marble sculptures. 
The sculpture’s figures 
were remarkable but not 
completely intact; the adult 
male figure was missing his 
right arm, and various frag- 
ments were missing from 
the two children. They had 


The “Laoco6én" is 
restored. Artists attach a 
replacement arm to the 
adult male figure, whose 
ol aredlare] mllanlonceaaleciiarce 


clearly lain hidden for cen- 
turies, but it did not take 
long for news of the discov- 
ery to reach Pope Julius II. 

A keen collector of trea- 
sures from Rome’s clas- 
sical past, the pope sent a 
delegation to inspect the 
find. He sent his architect 
Giuliano da Sangallo, future 
cardinal Jacopo Sadoleto, 
and the sculptor Michelan- 
gelo. After gazing upon the 
discovery, the men quick- 
ly identified it. Sangallo, 
his son later recorded, im- 
mediately declared: “This 
is the Laoco6n of which 
Pliny wrote.” 

During the Renaissance, 
both artists and scholars 
revered the classical age 
and sought to bring its val- 
ues forward to their own 
time. Educated people 
like Sangallo were famil- 
iar with Pliny the Elder’s 
first-century A.D. Natural 
History, a compendium of 


The arm attached in 1520 
is replaced with a marble 
Kigalehielelaenlamhc.@omiuaen 
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original missing piece. 













knowledge covering histo- 
ry, science, and the arts. In 
it, Pliny describes a sculp- 
ture “above all that the arts 
...have produced. Out of 
a single block of marble, 
the craftsmen of Rhodes— 
Hagesander, Polydoros and 
Athenadoros—designed a 
esroup of Laocoon and his 
sons, with snakes entwin- 
ing them.” 


Call to Arms 
By March 1506 the work was 
moved to the Vatican’s 


Belvedere Courtyard, newly 
designed by Donato Bra- 
mante. Despite the quick 
identification of the “Laoc- 
o0n,” questions lingered. 
The sculpture matched 
Pliny’s descriptions in many 
major aspects except one: It 
was carved not froma single 
block of marble but from as 
many as eight different piec- 
es. Scholars puzzled over the 


identity of its maker, when 
it was made, and why artists 
would be drawn to depict 
such anguish. 


“LAOCOON AND HIS SONS” 
is on display at the Pius- 
Clementine Museum at 

the Vatican. Discovered 

in 1506, it was a source of 
ir-ssxelar- idle) amie) mAVAl(olatelt-laracie 
and Raphael. 
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A WRETCHED FATHER 


The wretched father, running to their aid 

With pious haste, but vain, they next invade; 
Twice round his waist their winding volumes roll’d; 
And twice about his gasping throat they fold. 
The priest thus doubly chok’d, their crests divide, 
And tow'ring o'er his head in triumph ride. 


~ stupy OF LAOCOON’S HEAD BY 
MICHELANGELO, 1530. MEDIC! 
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Aeneid, Virgil, Book Il (Translated by John Dryden) 
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DISCOVERIES 


Treasure 
Among 
Ruins 


ANENGRAVING by Marco Dente, 
an artist from Ravenna (whose 
name, “Mrcus Ravenas,” can 
be seen on the plinth), shows 
how “Laoco6n and His Sons” 
appeared before restoration. 
Engraved sometime around 
1515, it reveals Dente’s fasci- 
archacelam aaa .<e)aal=acm (eal el-lare] 
past. With the exception of 
the base—added later—the 
grouping is presented as it 
Kote) <-o mm aal-lameliee)c=) a-temele 
Esquiline Hill in 1506, against 
a background of ruins. Two 
of the figures lack their right 
1d tiled ee Lelelele) aml arom sleeve a 
on the left—while the figure 
of the right-hand son still has 
its fingers missing. 


“LAOCOON” AS IT WAS FOUND. ENGRAVING 
BY MARCO DENTE, CA 1515-1527 
TaN MINGTS/ \cl=a OL SS(O16 





As part of their analysis, 
artists proposed different 
orientations for the miss- 
ing pieces of the grouping. 
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Overseen by Bramante, a 
contest was held in 1510 
to propose the best model 
for Laocoén’s missing right 
arm. Michelangelo suggest- 
ed it be bent back toward 
the shoulder to indicate the 
priest’s frenzied attempt to 
free himself. Raphael, Mi- 
chelangelo’s rival and judge 
of the contest, picked a dif- 
ferent pose, one with an 
outstretched arm, which 


was incorporated when the 
work was restored 1n 1520. 


Made by Michelangelo? 

Michelangelo’s close in- 
volvement with the sculp- 
ture and its evident influ- 
ence on his later works have 
always introduced a touch 
of intrigue into the discov- 
ery. Columbia University 
art historian Lynn Catter- 
son has even advanced the 


A keen collector of antiquities for 
the Vatican, Julius IT bought the 
“Laocoon” in March 1506. 


POPE JULIUS II IN A 1511-12 PORTRAIT BY RAPHAEL. THE UFFIZI GALLERY, FLORENCE 
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theory that the sculptor of 
the “Laocodn” was, in fact, 
Michelangelo himself. 

Catterson lookstoai501 
sketch by Michelangelo, 
which, she argues, shows 
stylistic similarities with 
the sculpture. Catterson 
contends that the Tuscan 
genius secretly created the 
sculptural grouping, which 
was subsequently “found.” 
Critics say that huge logis- 
tical and financial obsta- 
cles make such a scheme 
improbable. 

Most historians accept 
that the sculpture is either 
the direct product—or a 
Roman-era copy—of the 
Hellenistic era when Greek 
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Breathe in the 
beauty 








A POWERFUL EXPRESSION OF THE BEAUTY AND HAPPINESS SE hs fod 
THAT COME FROM WITHIN! inely Hand-crafte 


This hand-crafted cuff bracelet showcases the beauty of solid copper plated in gleaming 18K rose gold and features of Solid Copper 
a sculpted design of sparkling blossoms. A gorgeous pink enameled rose in the center of the design is accented with 
five glittering crystals. The inside of the bracelet is engraved with “Live Well, Love Much, Laugh Often’, a meaningful 


reminder of the things that make us beautiful inside and out! The bracelet is set with two magnets at the back ae nae sr 

and is sized fo fit most wrists. with Sparring Crystats 
Ma <c\iileli<ole)(-Ma\(e] (| - Wm A\Vell(e}e)(-Mielmem Millom Nits Soe 

This copper and magnetic bracelet is a remarkable value at $79.99, payable in 3 easy installments of just $26.66 (plus Engraved with “Live Well, 

$9.98 shipping and service)* and is backed by our 120-day guarantee. It arrives in a velvet jewelry pouch and gift box Love Mu a Lau oh Often ” 


along with a Certificate of Authenticity. To reserve, send no money now; just mail the Priority Reservation. This is a limited- 
time offer! So don’t miss out, order today! 
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A FINE JEWELRY EXCLUSIVE FROM THE BRADFORD EXCHANGE 


©2021 The Bradford Exchange 01-26143-001-EINGH 
PRIORITY RESERVATION SEND NO MONEY NOW 
The 
Bradford Exchange Signature 
» Since 197 « 


NVirs. Mr. Ms. 
9345 Milwaukee Ave. * Niles, IL 60714-1393 Name (Please Print Clearly) 


. a Address 
YES. Please reserve the “Nature’s Healing Beauty” Copper ore 
Cuff Bracelet for me as described in this announcement. City State Zip 


“Plus $9.98 shipping and service. (see bradfordexchange.com) Please allow 4-6 weeks after initial E-Mail (Optional) 
| peynent for shipment of your jawelry. Sales subject to product availability and order acceptance. | 
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DISCOVERIES 


DPV ce) 0) Gixele) qua (=m m= loleore)a manne) 
Paris in 1798, where it was displayed 
in the Louvre with other objects 
from Italy, as shown in this’circa 
1805 painting by Hubert Robert. 
Pavlovsk Museum, St. Petersburg 
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sculpture reached a zenith 
of dynamism from the 
fourth to first centuries B.C. 
Pliny’s encyclopedic 
work furnishes crucial 
clues: Natural History was 
dedicated to the Roman 
emperor Titus, who ruled 
A.D. 79-81. The grounds of 
Titus’s palace included the 
Gardens of Maecenas and 
the site where the sculpture 
was found in 1506. 
Historians struggled to 
identity the sculptors named 
by Pliny, or to ascertain if 
they were from the era of Ti- 
tus or an earlier time. In1957 
a grotto at Sperlonga on the 
coast near Rome was exca- 
vated. It was on the grounds 
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of a villa used by Emperor 
Tiberius (r. A.D. 14-37). In- 
side, sculptures were found, 
one of which was signed 
with the same names Pliny 
records as the sculptors of 
the “Laoco6n.” 

Clearly, the sculptors 
lived before Titus’s time. 
By the time of the Sper- 
longa discovery, histo- 
rians were familiar with 
the sculpture excavated in 
the 1880s at the second- 
century B.c. Hellenistic 
site of Pergamum in Tur- 
key, whose writhing figures 
match the style of the “La- 
ocoodn.” It is likely that the 
sculptors, inspired by the 
Pergamum style, created the 


g 


ad 


“Laocodn” in the late first 
century B.C.—perhaps in 
the form of amarble copy of 
a bronze original, now lost. 


An Icon for the Age 
“Laoco6n and His Sons” 
has meant many things to 
many ages. T’o the Romans, 
it represented the seeds of 
Rome’s founding by Aene- 
as. T'o Renaissance schol- 
ars, it exemplified the dy- 
namism and naturalism of 
Hellenistic art that they so 
greatly admired. 

The statue’s popularity 
continued through the cen- 
turies. Napoleon removed it 
from the Vatican and placed 
it in the Louvre in Paris in 





1798. In 1816 the sculpture 
was returned to the Vatican. 

In 1905 antiquarian Lud- 
wig Pollak discovered a mar- 
ble arm ina sculpture work- 
shop near the spot where the 
“Laoco6n” was found. In 
size and style it was similar 
to the famous grouping. 

In 1957 the Vatican Mu- 
seums’ authorities finally 
announced that the frag- 
ment was likely to be La- 
ocodn’s famous missing 
arm, and the fragment was 
attached to the piece. The 
arm is bent back—as, 450 
years before, Michelangelo 
had suggested it should be. 


—Rubén Montoya 
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How can a rechargeable hearing 


aid that costs only $29999 
be every bit as good as one that sells 
for $2,400 or more? 


The answer: Although tremendous strides have 


been made in Advanced Digital Hearing Aid 


Technology, those cost reductions have not been 


passed on to you. Until now... 


The MDHearingAid® VOLT+ uses the same 
kind of Advanced Digital RECHARGEABLE 


Hearing Aid Technology incorporated into hearing 


aids that cost thousands more at a small 
fraction of the price. 

Over 600,000 satisfied MDHearingAid 
customers agree: High-quality, digital, 
FDA-registered rechargeable hearing 

aids don’t have to cost a fortune. The fact is, 
you don’t need to spend thousands for 

a hearing aid. MDHearingAid is a medical- 
grade, digital, rechargeable hearing aid 


offering sophistication and high performance, 


and works right out of the box with no time- 
consuming “adjustment” appointments. 

You can contact a licensed hearing specialist 
conveniently online or by phone — even 
after your purchase at no cost. No other 
company provides such extensive support. 
Now that you know...why pay more? 


MDHearingAid’ »> 


DOCTOR DESIGNED | AUDIOLOGIST TESTED | FDA REGISTERED 


ADVANCED DIGITAL ¢ 
HEARING AID 


Onl y $2992 


Each When You Buy a Pair —- LIMITED TIME ONLY! 











“l was amazed! Sounds | hadn't 


heard in years came back to me!” 
— Don W., Sherman, TX 





CHARGE arnicht AND GQ att vay 


NOW WATER RESISTANT 


\ Charging Case 





30-Hour Battery Life 





If you are not completely satisfied with 
your MDHearingAids, return them 
within 45 days for a FULL REFUND! 


1-800-728-0191 
www.MDVolt.com 

Use Code KP25 

and get FREE Shipping 


SHOP AT HOME! 
Skip the Clinic with Remote Care , 
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THE TEMPLE OF TLATELOLCO, A SISTER 
CITY OF THE AZTEC STRONGHOLD 
TENOCHTITLAN, STILL STANDS TODAY IN 
THE BUSTLING HEART OF MEXICO CITY. 
CAVAN/ALAMY/ACI 


THE KING 
AND HIS CASTLES 
LUDWIG II 





LUDWIG II IN AN 1864 
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THE MIGHT 
OF THE AZTEC 


A POWERFUL ALLIANCE of 
three Nahuatl peoples led 
to the creation of a powertul 
empire, known today as 
dgl-W Venere Olalialarcmaarcli a 
cultures in 1430, the Aztec 
WVZelUl (eee) antonnenere)auace) muale 
Felate{sme)m NAtetsver-l aaleld (erences 
nearly acentury. A series 
of succession struggles and 
a strategic alliance struck 
between their local rivals 
and the new arrivals from 
Spain spelled their fall. In 
August 1521 Tenochtitlan, 
the Aztec capital, was 
captured by the Spanish- 
[aXe Ke) qeretowa] ale nsiele aw AVAKaTe 
GUlKom Ns ated aale)aey 


Massive Monuments of Karnak 


Construction of the Temple of Amun-Re began more than 
3,000 years ago. Since then, pharaoh after pharaoh renovated 
the complex—adding and expanding—until it became one of 


the world’s biggest sacred complexes ever. 


Hannibal’s War Elephants 


Elephants were a part of many ancient armies, but the most 
famous commander to unleash the power of pachyderms was 
the Carthaginian general Hannibal. In the third century B.c., 


elephants conferred spectacle on his long march to Rome. 


Sister Soldiers of Vietnam 


Honored today as national heroines of Vietnam, sisters Trung 
Trac and Trung Nhi united their people and led a rebellion 
in A.D. 40. They deteated the Han dynasty, ending China’s 


centuries-long occupation of their lands. 


Meet the Beauty % 


in the Beast 2 


Discover this spectacular 6'-carat green 
treasure from Mount St. Helens! 


or almost a hundred years it lay dormant. Silently building strength. At 

10,000 feet high, it was truly a sleeping giant. Until May 18, 1980, when the 
beast awoke with violent force and revealed its greatest secret. Mount St. Helens 
erupted, sending up a 80,000-foot column of ash and smoke. From that chaos, 
something beautiful emerged... our spectacular Helenite Necklace. 


Helenite is produced from the heated volcanic 


EXCLUSIVE rock of Mount St. Helens and the brilliant green 


) : creation has captured the eye of jewelry design- 
} | HE ers worldwide. Today you can wear this massive 
RE , 6'2-carat stunner for only $149! 
Helenite Earrings Make your emeralds jealous. Our Helenite 
iq $129 value- Necklace puts the green stone center stage, with 
Ae | | a faceted pear-cut set in .925 sterling silver 
with purchase of finished in luxurious gold. The explosive 
Helenite Necklace origins of the stone are echoed in 
the flashes of light that radiate as 
the piece swings gracefully from 
its 18° luxurious gold-finished 
sterling silver chain. Today 
the volcano sits quiet, 
but this unique piece of 
American natural history 
continues to erupt with 
gorgeous green fire. 





Your satisfaction is guaranteed. Bring home 
the Helenite Necklace and see for yourself. If you are 
not completely blown away by the rare beauty of this 
exceptional stone, simply return the necklace within 
30 days for a full refund of your purchase price. 


JEWELRY SPECS: 
- 6 % ctw Helenite in gold-finished sterling silver setting 
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- 18" gold-finished sterling silver chain 


Limited to the first 2200 orders 


from this ad only 
Helenite Necklace (6 2 ctw) ................Only $149 ssap 
Helenite Stud Earrings (1 ctw).............0...8. $129 issp 


Helenite Set $278... Call-in price only $149 «sap 


(Set includes necklace and earrings) 


Call now to take advantage of this extremely limited offer. 
ACCREDITED 


1-800-333-2045 
Promotional Code HEL998-04 BUSINESS 
Please mention this code when you call. Rating of A+ 


14101 Southcross Drive W., Ste 155, 


Stater’® de nets. 


Burnsville, Minnesota 55337 www.stauer.com 





Smart Luxuries—Surprising Prices” 























Necklace 
enlarged to 
show IUXUNOUSs 
color. 





“My wife received more 
compliments on this si 
on the first day she wore it 
than any other piece of jewelry 


I’ve ever given her.” 


- J. from Orlando, FL 
Stauer Client 
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fabulous jewelry & great prices for more than 65 years 


Our best-selling sea life earrings in 
sterling silver 


Capture the beauty of the sea with our 
sterling silver drop earrings. Awash with 
exquisite details, a myriad of sea 
creatures shine in an openwork design. 





Aoi 


Plus Free Shipping 


Sterling Silver Sea Life Drop Earrings 
%" wide. Hanging length is 1%". Leverback. 
Also available in gold over silver. Item #922577 


Shown larger for detail. 





